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Dear S:r, April 12. 1825. 

I am sure that it is unnecessary for me to offer any apology for 
trespassing upon your time, with a few remarks on a subject to 
which the attention of many anxious individuals must soon be 
turned,—I mean the subject of the contemplated changes in the 
Corn Laws. 

I need not remind you, that I am no advocate for restrictions 
in favour of the productions of land, beyond what necessity, or 
a strong serene may require. On this question I have else- 
where employed arguments, which I have reason to think have 
not been without their effect on the minds of many. But how- 
ever impressed I may be with a conviction of the soundness of 
certain general principles as.applicable to ‘all trade, I canndt 
but look with anxiety to the effects of any such change in the 
Corn Laws, as shall, at the present moment, lessen the protec- 
tion afforded to the capital of the British farmer. 

I have the means of knowing that the occupiers of land are 
generally in an exhausted condition. I may say, that they are 
only beginning to breathe after their long misfortunes, and cer- 


* As this very able letter, though printed, does not seem to be in- 
tended for sale, it will promote the object of the author, we hope, 
and the cause which he adyocates, to have it circulated as extensively 
as possible. Con. 
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tainly that they are in no state to bear any sudden injary front 
a forced reduction of prices. The past year hes been a fa- 
vourable one; but it is the first of many that can be termed 
so; and I can faithfully assure you, that it has replaced but a 
slender portion of that capital which had been previously dis- 
persed. Under these circumstances, I do conceive that the Ie- 
gislature would do well to panse before it interfered with the 
system so recently sanctioned by its own authority, and which, 
however defective it may be, can hardly be supposed to be ope- 
rating injuriously to the community, when under it prices have 
never risen so high as to distress the consumer, and scarcely 
ever higher than have been sufficient to repay to the farmer the 
lowest expenses of production. 

But if, notwithstanding all this, the eagerness for anew system 
is SO great, that something must now be done, surely it is to be 
desired by every one, that the change shall be effected with cau- 
tion, and without injury to the great capital and numerous in- 
terests at stake. 

A system of permanent duties would doubtless be preferable, 
in many things, to that which now exists; but the main objec- 
tions which seem to be opposed to its adoption are, the hazard 
of present injury from so great a change, and the difficulty of 
imposing and inaintaining such duties as would adequately se- 
cure the labour and capital of the native farmer. 

If, however, it shall really be resolved to make trial of this 
system, then every care becomes necessary that it shall not be 
called into such premature action as to affect the present secu- 
rity of the farmer. To this end, I conceive that the new law 
should not be suffered to take effect until the ports shall be de- 
finitively opened under the present act. Such a delay would be 
necessary to guard the grower from any sudden importation, 
until a certain deficiency should have existed at home. To the 
consumer, the injury would be nothing of waiting for the benefit 
of the new system, until the deficiency of the native supply were 
such as to open the ports under the law as established. If pri- 
ces did not, for a period, advance to the importation rates, the 
introduction of ny foreign supply would plainly have been lit- 
tle required. 

With this precaution, it is possible that a system of even 
moderate duties might be established without any great present 
injury. But when I speak of moderate duties, I still mean 
such as will secure the grower at home against an impracticable 
competition with foreign labour. If the schemes of some mo- 
dern political economists were adopted, there cannot be a doubt 
that the farming capital of the country would be instantly ex- 
posed to a second revolution. 
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Still it appears to me, that if permanent duties wete adopted, 
these should at once be made as moderate as the safety of the 
landed classes would admit; for by this means would that per- 
manence of system, so greatly to be desired, be best secured. It 
has been suggested by some, that the duty on wheat might be 
20s. per quarter.’ A duty to this extent would certainly be 
found far inferior, as a mean of protection, to that afforded by 
the present prohibitory system: but I yet think it might answer 
the end of necessary safety, provided the duty on the inferior 
grains were made to bear a proper proportion to it, and pro- 
vided it were made permanent at every variation of the price. 

You are well aware, that the quantity of oats and barley sokl 
in the country is more than that of wheat. A rise, then, on the 
price of the former is more important to the.farmers generally, 
than an equal rise in the price of the latter. If a farmer 
usually sells two quarters of barley and oats for one of wheat, 
arise of Is. the quarter on his barley and oats would be equiva- 
lent to a rise of 2s, on wheat. In laying on duties then, it 
would be well to lay ona high comparative duty on the inferior 
grains. This circumstance, of so great practical importance, 
particularly to the occupiers of inferior lands, has been little ad- 
verted to. My opinion is, that the duty on oats could not, with 
any safety to the grower, be less than 10s. the quarter, what- 
ever might be the duty imposed on the other kinds of grain. 

But, Sir, if permanent duties, to the extent of 20s, for wheat 
and 10s. for oats, were substituted for the present. system of 
partial exclusion, let it not be thought that the same degree 
of restriction would exist in favour of the native produce. 
There would obviously be a great relaxation of the restrictive 
system; but if that relaxation could be introduced without 
danger to present interests, I should be ready to applaud it as 
salutary and just. 

I say, without injury to present interests, for in this country, 
happily, we have been used to hold, that the safety of property 
shall not be lightly tampered with. Land is the great stock in 
which capital is invested for the purposes of security and income ; 
and the laws which protect it from injurious fluctuations, can 
scarcely be held to be less sacred than those which guard the 
interests of the public creditor. Under the sanction of existing 
statutes, and of a system long recognised by the state, a vast ca~ 
pital has been invested by one class in the acquisition of landed 
property, and by another, in its cultivation. Is this great fund 
to be regarded as nothing, and laws affecting the dearest inter- 
ests of so many individuals, to be made the subject of perpetual 
change? Let it be remembered, that the capital stock which 
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might be thus affected is of no trivial extent. While the pro- 
perty-tax was in operation, about two millions Sterling, .of tax, 
were obtained from the capital employed in manufactures and 
commerce, while, from that invested in the land, six millions 
and a:half were annually drawn. 

I believe that, on this whele question of the changes in the 
Corn Laws, an indifference prevails on the part of many, arising 
from want of attention to the practical effect of the measures 
contemplated. Those abstract arguments, of which we have 
recently heard so much, on freedom of trade, and the natu- 
ral distribution of capital, must be all assented to; but it 
is apparent, that the application which has been made of 
them to the subject of corn, has been made without regard 
to the effect upon the property of the owner and occupier of 
the soil. Who would now listen to an argument, on grounds 
of public expediency, for. reducing the capital of the fund-hold- 
er, by striking off a fourth part of the national debt? Yet 
thousands would now, without scruple, reduce the capital of 
the landholder and the farmer, in as great a degree, and upon 
the same plea of public benefit. A change to such duties on 
corn as we now hear familiarly spoken of, would, from this 
hour, reduce the entire property, diminished as that has al- 
ready been, of the landed gentlemen and tenantry of the coun- 


try, by more than one-fourth part of ip amount. 


Capital, it is seen, is now so plentiful as to flow to every 
part where enterprise can reach on the habitable earth; and 
yet we tremble lest too much of it should be diverted to the 
cultivation of land, and the profit of the husbandman. It is 
discovered, it seems, that it would be profitable that our inferior 
soils (forming, let it be observed, at least two-thirds of the 
whole cultivated surface of the country), should be thrown out 
of cultivation, and our manufactured produce rather exchanged 
against the cheap labour of Poland than the dear labour of the 
peasantry of England. Be it so; but let men also consider at 
‘what an expense of present evil this distant profit would be se- 
‘eured ? 

And, ‘after all, are we certain of the good when the evil is 
done? May not wars and a thousand accidents intervene, and 
make us regret that, for a little gain, we had turned any part of 
the peasantry of England to the workshop and the loom? 
© Woe will, 1 fear, befal us,’ says an illustrious writer of the 
present day, ‘ greater than any thing we have yet experienced, 
if the prosperity of our cotton trade should become necessary 
to purchase the food of any considerable body of our people. ’ 

ho has not heard of the expediency of turning our inferior 
soils out of cultivation? But is it very clear that this doctrine 
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about inferior soils, and the like, of which such strange use has 
been made, will admit of no limitation or dispute? I pray 
your attention to the following extract from a little work which 
you have seen. 

*“‘ It were well that we could have corn as cheap as in the 
countries around us; but this can scarcely be, whilst labour, 
and most things for which corn must be given in exchange, are 
dearer than there, and whilst so many heavier burthens press 
directly and indirectly upon the land. Many might make light 
of reducing the land-owner’s rent; but no one, who did not al- 
— undervalue a present public calamity, could regard, as 
a thing indifferent, the throwing a great part cf the national 
territory wholly out of cultivation, with the loss of all the pro- 
ductive labour which that part of the cultivated country called 
forth and maintained. Yet, that such would be the effect of a 
forced reduction of the value of our produce to the level of that 
of the countries in question, seems to bé nearly ascertain, as 
that, where the selling price of a commodity falls below the ne- 
cessary cost, the supply must diminish or cease. The diminu- 
tion, indeed, beyond a certain limit, of the necessary supply, 
could not fail in this country again to raise the price, as. we 
have ever experienced in seasons of deficient produce. But 
then, ere this diminution of tillage could have been met by that 
counteracting increase of pricé, which a lessened supply would 
produce, the landholder would be deprived of his rents, and 
the farmer of his funds, and thousands of our peasantry of their 
means of subsistence, and innumerable artisans of that employ- 
ment, which depends upon the extent of the cultivated land. 

*‘ The too unguarded adoption, it seems to me, of the theory 
of Malthus before adverted to, or rather of that theory as modi- 
fied by Mr Ricardo and his followers, has been to many, on 
this subject, a source of considerable error. ‘The principle of 
this theory, however well it may seem to be defended by ab- 
stract res must, at the best, be subject to many limita- 
tions and exceptions, to render it applicable to the existing 
state of a populous country. ‘That land is not, as is aan 
brought into cultivation, or kept in that condition, merely in 
the ratio of its fertility, is a fact known to every practical far- 
mer in England. Much of the best land in this kingdom is 
retained in a state of constant pasturage, and much that is 
greatly inferior is cultivated in preference, and will be from va- 
rious causes, whatever shall be the scale'of prices. Yet the 
theory, having been applied without modification, the conclu- 
sions drawn are often at entire variance with known facts, and 
the experience of practical men. Thus almost all the writers, 
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who contend for an unrestrained traffic in corn, have inferred, 
that a reduction of the prices of our grain to the level of those 
of the exporting countries, would only tend to throw out of 
tillage those inferior lands, which an artificial stimulus, during 
the late war, caused to be broken up. Now, it was assuredly 
not inferior lands only which were taken up during the late 
war, but many of the richest meadows in England ; and of the 
commons cultivated and enclosed during the same period, a 
great part consists of soil of a very valuable kind. It is alto- 
gether an erroneous conclusion, then, that cultivation was not 
extended on the good, as well as on the bad lands of the coun- 
try, on the increase of prices during the war ; and not less mis- 
taken would be the belief, that the = lands only would be re- 
stored to pasturage, on such a forced diminution of the value of 
their preductions, as has been, I must believe, too rashly con- 
tended for.” 

So much for the inferences drawn from this celebrated theo- 
ry: Let us judge if even the principle of it can be admitted to 
the extent contended for. 

“ It is only,” says Mr Ricardo, “ because land is of diffe- 
rent qualities with respect to its productive powers; and be- 
cause, in the progress of population, land of an inferior quality, 
or less advantageously situated, is called into cultivation, that 
rent is ever paid for the use of it. When, in the progress of 
society, land in the second degree of fertility is taken into cul- 
tivation, rent immediately commences on that of the first qua- 
lity, and the amount of that rent will depend on the difference 
in the quality of these two portions of land.” 

That the difference of quality and situation of land, is the 
cause of difference of rent, must indeed be admitted; but that 
this difference of quality and situation of land, is the only eause 
of rent, may well be questioned. Let it be supposed for a mo- 
ment, that all the cultivated land of this island were to become 
of the same natural quality, whilst the aggregate fertility of the 
whole was neither lessened nor increased—that i is, let it be sup- 
posed that the good lands were to become less fertile, and the 
bad lands more fertile, so as that the same quantity of corn 
should still be produced ; it is plain that the price of the corn 
would be the same as before, because the same quantity would 
be brought to market, and the same proportion of supply to 
demand would exist. The same fund, therefore, would remain 
for the payment of rent, and no other change in this respect 
could be imagined, than the lowering of the rent of what was 
the better land, and the raising of the rent of what was the 
worse land. But if the theory in question were e¢orrect, the 
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whole rent of all the land would instantly disappear :. It would 
be as entirely annihilated as if the earth itself had been smit- 
ten with the curse of barrenness. Is not this then a reductio 
ad absurdum, and a proof of itself that the principle of the theo- 
ry is untenable? Yet this theory, supported by some of the 
most ingenious writers who have ever treated of such subjects, 
has been received almost without dispute. Important infer- 
ences have been drawn from it by our most experienced states- 
men; and the most forcible of all the arguments for an entire 
freedom of the corn trade, have been founded upon it as their 
basis. 

I put it to your understanding, Sir, whether, upon conclu- 
sions so doubtful, from data so uncertain, the farming capital 
of y country should once more be exposed to the hazard of 
ruin ! 

To conclude, let the landed gentlemen of the country look 
to their own safety, and not ignorantly suffer themselves and 
their industrious tenants to be overborne by a clamour, which 
will not be the less violent because it has been excited without 
a cause. If we shall look to the whole state of the country, we 
shall see that there never was 2 time when the poorest class of 


men within it had less reason to complain of the high price of 
food. Iam, &c. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


An Essay on the Migration and Food of the Herring. By 
J. F. Denovan. * 


Ir is generally believed, that after the great shoals of herrings 
disappear on the east and west coasts of Great Britain, they re- 
tire to some high northern latitude, as they have been observed 
in great quantities to the north-west of the Shetland Islands, 
during the spring months, as 7f returning to their former haunts, 
But, if this hypothesis be correct, they must also have been 
seen, in their passage év the Northern Ocean, in the bays of Ice- 
land, or even on the coast of Greenland. Our oldest whalers 
declare, that herrings. were never seen on that coast; and, on 


* This is taken from a pamphlet which, besides other matters, 
contains a great many testimonials in favour of Mr Denovan’s me- 
thod of curing the Herring, as being at least equal to the Dutch,— 
the article having brought as high a price in the same market. 

Cox, 
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examining the history of Iceland, I find that herrings never 
formed any part of the fisheries of that island. I have also 
conversed with gentlemen from North Foeroe, who assured me 
that herrings are rarely seen there, and never in quantities. 

It is observed by all fishermen, that, during strong norther- 
rh north-west, and easterly winds, the herrings retreat into the 

eeps; but, during mild showery weather and southerly winds, 
they appear in shoaler water, and approach the shores; and 
that, in some bays and arms of the sea, they are not only seen, 
but taken, during the whole of the winter and spring. 

Herrings, like all other fishes, are liable to migrations at cer- 
tain seasons, and, in common with other creatures, have their 
periods of maturity. They = for two reasons,—in quest 
of food, and for the purpose of propagation. But how: these 
purposes should be better answered in a high northern latitude, 
it is difficult to comprehend. When they make their first ap- 
pearance in the early part of summer, they are without milt and 
roe, and generally fae and poor ; but as the summer advances 
they increase in size, the milt and roe become large, they spawn 
in August and September, and their progeny are seen in my- 
riads about the headlands, arms of the sea, and bays which they 
have left. 

It is supposed by some naturalists, that the herrings return 
in one immense shoal from the Northern Ocean, about the be- 
ginning of June. On approaching the isles of Orkney and 
Shetland, they separate, it is said, into three divisions, one of 
which passing to the eastward of Shetland and through the 
Pentland Frith, extends itself from Caithness to the coast of 
Norfolk ; another takes its course to the westward of the He- 
brides, and along the west coast of Ireland; and the most con- 
siderable division passes betwixt Cape Wrath and the Lewis 
Islands, through the Minch, and enters the several lochs, bays, 
and arms of the sea on the coast of the West Highlands and 
Frith of Clyde, &c. If this supposition be well-founded, the 
herrings caught on both sides of the island, as forming part of 
this great shoal, would naturally appear the same in shape, size, 
and quality; but so far from this being the case, it will be found 
that they consist of many distinct tribes and families, all differ- 
ing in some respect or other, and varying in size and appearance. 
To prove this, it will only be necessary to place a herring (such 
as I had the honour of transmitting to the Society of Arts), 
on a plate along with a herring which has been caught and cured 
at the same period, on any part of the east or north-east coast. 
Not only will they appear to differ materially in shape and in 
the formation of the fins, but the scales of the cast-coast herring 
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will be found to be, at least, one-third larger than the other, 
and perhaps as large again ; consequently, the number of scales 
on the west-coast herrings is considerably greater than on those 
of the east: the size of the latter frequently exceeds that of the 
former, especially at the spawning season. ‘The head and shoul- 
der of the west-coast herring is somewhat similar in shape to the 
pilchard, and the quality is so very superior, that, in Edinburgh, 
where both are brought to market in a salted state, when the 
Caithness or east-coast herrings only bring a guinea or twenty- 
five shillings per barrel, those of Lochfine, or from the west- 
coast, are readily sold at two guineas. 

A shoal of herrings generally makes its appearance off the 
Loffoden Isles, on the coast of Norway, in the months of Octo- 
ber and November, which proceeds, it is supposed, to the south- 
ward, where they are taken in immense quantities in the rivers, 
or rather friths, of Drontheim and Bergen, during the months 
of December, January, and February. I have seen and exa- 
mined several samples of these herrings. Such as are taken 
near the North Cape appear to be of a species entirely different 
from those met with on any part of the British coast ; they con- 
tain an immense quantity of fixed oil, are larger by two or three 
inches than our largest herrings, and in the texture of the fish, 
and flavour, resemble the Gasperoc, a species of herring taken 
in the river St John in Nova Scotia. The North-Cape herring 
differs from all others in the following particulars: the head is 
shorter in proportion, and particularly flat; the eyes less pro- 
minent, the dorsal fin is broader, and the scales are nearly as 
large as those of the salmon. ‘The summer herrings, taken near 
Christian Sound, in the district of Drontheim, and also in the 
Frith of Bergen, in July and August, differ materially, both in 
size and shape, and are of very superior quality. They are, 
however, but few in number. The North-Cape herrings have 
a harsh disagreeable flavour, while those caught in the Frith of 
Bergen, in summer, are equal in flavour to our.best Caithness 
herrings, and during the last autumn brought double the price 
in the Baltic ports. 

Now, if any credit is to be given to the theory of the herrings 
coming in one great shoal from a higher northern latitude, and 
branching off into several divisions, as they are intercepted in 
their course southward by the mainland of Scotland, the He- 
brides, the Orkney and Shetland Islands, it might, perhaps, be 
inferred, that the division which is said to pass to the eastward 
of Shetland, in the beginning of June, were of the same family 
as those that appear off the North Cape in October and No- 
vember, and subsequently in the Friths of Drontheim and Ber- 
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gen in December, January, and February; but it is evident, 
that there is nothing in their shape or quality to support this in- 
ference. Independently of dissimilitude in shape, size, and fla- 
vour, there is a striking peculiarity in the natural habits of the 
Norway winter herring, which distinctly places the disparity of 
species beyond all doubt. When the summer herrings make 
their first appearance off any part of the coast of Scotland, they 
are small in size, but grow larger as the season advances; where- 
as the Norway winter herrings are largest when they first ap- 
pear off the Loffoden Isles; while the better and less sized her- 
rings, caught off Christian Sound, in the Frith of Drontheim, ; 
and at Bergen, in July and August, bear the strongest possible i 
resemblance, in all respects, to the early herrings on our north- * 
ern coasts, % 

In the month of November a shoal of herrings enters the frith , 
of Forth of Scotland, and generally remains until March, and ‘ 
the same species of herrings is found on the coast of Ireland, in 
the Elbe and Weser, and even in the Zuyder Zee, much about 
the same time. ‘Twenty-six years ago the fishery in the Forth 
was carried on to a very large extent, and many thousand bar- 
rels of these winter herrings were salted for the West-India 
market. A similar fishing was also carried on at Kessock, near - 
the head of the Murray frith ; but, although these herrings ap- ¥ 
peared at both places about the same time of the year, yet they 
differed materially in shape, size, and flavour, 

About the same period an extensive herring fishery was care 
ried on at Wingoe Sound, and at other places on the coast of . 
Sweden. As these herrings were deemed of a quality better i 
suited to the West-India market than our winter herrings, 
they were frequently purchased by British merchants and ex- 
ported to the colonies. ‘They were also imported into Ireland, 
under a special Act of Parliament. It is thought, that owing 
to the number of men-of-war and other ships that lay in Win- 
goe Sound during the late war, and the firing of cannon, the 
herrings that frequented the Swedish coasts in winter have 
entirely abandoned it; at least no other reason has hitherto 
been assigned for their disappearance: and, as the shoals of 
winter herring are now very extensive on the coast of Norway 
(particularly in the frith of Bergen), it may at least be presum- 
ed, that the same tribe or family has migrated from the one 
coast to the other. 

Although the same reason will not apply to the fishery in the i 
frith of Forth, yet it is a well-known fact, that since the year 
1806 the shoal which annually appeared in that arm of the sea 
in winter has gradually decreased and dwindled to nothing, for 
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the whole quantity taken during last winter did not exceed an 
hundred barrels. I examined them carefully, both in Novem- 
ber, December, and January, and found them to be unfit for 
euring ;—they were all carried to market in a fresh state. 

When that fishery was at its height, it was genezally remark- 
ed that the herrings first appeared on the coast of Cornwall in 
“ngland, in the pilchard shoals. Their progress along the east 
coast of England was distinctly traced ; great quantities were 
taken off the coast of Yorkshire and Northumberland a few 
days previous to their appearance in the frith of Forth; and 
when the shoal did enter that frith from the southward, they 
were so intermixed with pilchards as to be disposed of separ- 
ately by the curers—the herrings were salted.in the usual way, 
while the pilchards were smoked. Previous to this period the 
pilchard is said to have been unknown in Scotland: for the 
last twelve years hardly any of the species have been seen on 
our northern coasts. 

Some years ago the shoal of winter herrings in the frith of 
Forth was succeeded by shoals of a different genus, called by 
our fishermen Garvies ; and this was also the case at Kessock 
in the Murray frith ; they appeared frequently in such immense 
quantities, that the peasants laid them on the land for manure. 
It is generally believed, that the sprat is a distinct species of the 
herring, but I doubt whether the garvie found in the Scotch 
firths is the same with the Clupea Sprattus of Linneeus. Some- 
times the garvies appeared before the shoal of winter herrings 
in the frith of lorth, and sometimes after them. It was re- 
marked by all the fishermen, that all the herrings or garvies 
which were taken in the bay of Inverkeithing, or to the west- 
ward, where the water is brackish, were much more lank and 
less in size than those which were caught at the same period, a 
few miles to the eastward. 

The Clupea Sprattus of Linneeus appears in great shoals on 
the southern coasts of Norway in the months of August and 
September; they are much less in size than our garvie, and 
contain more oil. ‘The Norwegians pickle them in small kegs, 
and export them under the name of anchovies: they are very 
neatly put up, and being judiciously cured and spiced, bring a 
good price in many of the chief towns of ussia, Prussia, Den- 
mark, and Germany. 

Last year I had an opportunity of examining these Norwe- 
cian anchovies, and on comparing them with the young Gipsey 
herrings which are found in immense quantities in this frith 
during the months of June, July, and August, I could not per- 


ceive the smallest difference. The largest Norwegian anchovies, 
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and young herrings of equal length, had each forty-four verte- 
bre, and that roughness of the breast, peculiar to the sprat, 
which distinguishes it from the young summer herring, was the 
same in both. I am thus inclined to think that the sprat is not 
a distinct species, but merely the Gipsey herring, which has 
been spawned during winter. I see no reason why we may not 
have British anchovies: I flatter myself they would find a ready 
market in every large city in the kingdom. 

Although it is evident, that there are several species of the 
herring (Linnzus enumerates ten in his Systema Nature, and 
there are probably more) ; and although all these may, in some 
particulars, differ from one another, still it must be presumed, 
that the aliment on which the whole subsists is the same. Many 
instances might be adduced of herrings choosing one place in- 
stead of another for their summer and winter residence—of ap- 
pearing there regularly for many seasons, and of abandoning 
those haunts, and again revisiting them after a period of years. 
These desultory habits I attribute to the supply or scarcity of 
food they find at such particular places, to the state of the wea- 
ther, and temperature of the atmosphere at the time they emerge 
from the deep. 

It is admitted on all hands, that the herrings enter the dif- 
ferent bays and arms of the sea which indent both sides of the 
island, for the purpose of depositing their spawn; indeed, the 
fact is clearly proven by the myriads of fry which show them- 
selves shortly afterwards in all the little inlets of the rocks where 
the water is smooth. As this fry is first perceived where the 
bottom is covered with the alga marina; or, where the rocks 
which jut out into the sea are clad with the common fucus, or 
kelp weed, it may naturally be inferred, that the spawn is de- 
posited in the gravel under these marine plants, which serve to 
protect it as well from the convulsions of the ocean, as from be- 
mg destroyed by other fishes. 

If Iam right in this hypothesis, it will follow as a natural 
inference, that the spawn of the herring on being vivified, 
draws its subsistence from some attenuated aliment adhering to, 
or connected with, these marine plants; for it would be incon- 
sistent with the economy of nature to suppose, that the herring 
should deposit its spawn in situations where the fry could not 
be supported ; but, on the contrary, that it would carefully se- 
lect those places, where, on emerging from the deep, it had it- 
self found food in the greatest quantity. 

It is said, that shoals of herrings haye been seen on the great 
bank, several leagues to the north west of Shetland,. with their 
heads to the south-east, as if making for the coast; but, as no 
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herrings were ever taken to the north-west of Shetland, or the 
mainland, it is difficult to say in what state they were, when so 
seen, or in what state they are in the month of April, before 
they appear off the coast; indeed, their appearance at such a 
distance from the land may have arisen from some unknown 
cause, which may not again produce the same effect. But I 
am satisfied that the herrings which first appear either off the 
east or west in the beginning of May (for I have carefully exa- 
mined them) are lank and spare: that in the course of ten or 
twelve days they become plump and round; and after the mid- 
dle of July the milt and roe increase rapidly. 

In the months of June and July last, I had many striking 
proofs of this fact; and being convinced that the poorness of 
the herring was owing to the great drought of the season, I re- 
solved to open the stomachs of a number of the fish, to ascer- 
tain, if possible, on what they subsisted. In trying the experi- 
ment with those that were brought in a boat from some distance, 
I frequently found nothing, and at other times, a kind of slimy 
substance ; but, as it occurred to me that this might be owing 
to the strong digestive powers of the fish, which speedily con- 
verts into chyle the food it has swallowed, I saw the necessity 
of cutting up the fish the moment it was taken from the water: 
for in animals, as in man, the power of the gastric juice is known 
to continue after death, so as not only to liquify the contents of 
the stomach, but even to corrode the stomach itself. I therefore 
pulled with a small boat close in shore, where the rocks were 
profusely covered with alga and kelp weed, on the one side of 
a little sandy bay, where the herrings appeared in quantities 
after a shower, crowding to the surface and leaping at flies; 
and throwing over two or three lines with unbaited hooks, drew 
up several full-grown herrings. ‘These were instantly cut up 
and their stomachs examined. In some, I found a soft sub- 
stance, almost like the milt of a herring, which became somewhat 
firmer when exposed to the air: in others the substance ap- 
psared to be less digested; and the claws or feelers of small 
crustacea were, 1 thought, discernible. I persevered, and found 
young prawns and shrimps entire, a few of which were so com- 
plete that I preserved them in a little herring pickle, and after- 
wards in a small phial with spirits. I also found young herrings 
in the stomiachs of many, which is very frequently the case. 
Satisfied, however, that the substance I first perceived was dif- 
ferent from all these, I continued my exertions for some suc- 
ceeding days in the same manner, and still found the same sub- 
stance most prevalent, but in such a mutilated state that I al- 
most despaired of success; at length a fisherman having drawn 
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his net, at a very short distance from me, in which was a very 
large herring, 1 was fortunate enough to get hold of it imme- 

diately ; and on cutting it up, found the stomach actually cram- 

med with the same substance. I spread it out on a board, and, 

on examining it with a glass, was enabled to trace the figure of 

an animal—for some of the claws were perceptible; but it was 
greatly under the size of any of the species I had seen, and had 

evidently been swallowed when divested of its shell. 

The fish to which I allude is the only species Of the pagurus 
er soldier-crab, found in our seas; it is considered by the vul- 
gar as the young of the common lobster ; but all our fishermen 
know that it never exceeds six inches in length from the tip of 
the great claw to the tail. The species are parasitical, inhabit- 
ing the empty cavities of turbinated shells, the animals of which 
they are supposed to attack and devour, to gain possession of 
their shell. Like other crustaceous fish they cast their shell ; 
they also change their habitation with their growth, first occu- 
pying the shells of the periwinkle or trochus, then, perhaps, a 
nerite as Jarge as a walnut, and after that a whelk. The tail 
is naked and slender, being covered only with a skin of very 
delicate texture; but it is furnished at the extremity with two 
or three hooks, by means of which it secures itself to the shell 
of which it makes choice. Although this species of the soldiers 
crab is not noticed by Buffon and many other modern natural- 
ists, it was not unknown to the ancients: Aristotle has very 
accurately described it under the name xagxmer; and a favourite 
old German author thus describes it, ‘ Lin kleiner meerkrab : 
Ein meerspinnle, wonet in schneic enschalen im meer, inn den 
schalen et licher labenden schnecken oder muscheln, ein muschel- 
gast.’ And this description is illustrated by a very accurate 
engraving. * 

I have often heard the most experienced fishers express their 
astonishment at the comparative small quantity of lobsters and 
other crustaceous shell-fish found in our bays, considering the 
very prolific nature of these creatures. ‘They spawn in the Spring 
and Autumn; and the quantity they deposit must, at least, be 
a to that of any other kind of fish. Of this every per- 
son will be convinced on examining the roe of the lobster, of 
the different species of the crab, and of the shrimp; for in this 
and other respects, unless it‘be the disparity of size, there is 
little difference in their habits. ‘The spawn of the lobster is 
like a cluster of small peas, which they carry under their tail 


* Conrad Gesner Icones Animalium aquatilium in Mari, &c. lib. 3. 
De Crustatis, ordo XIV. p. 209, Heidelberg 1560, fol. 
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until it is ripe for exclusion, which generally takes place in 
May and September, ai the former of which periods it is known 
to change its shell. Although the spawn both of the lobster 
and crab is deposited at the bottom, it is observed to emerge 
and float on the surface, in mild, warm, showery weather, 
where it is vivified by the heat of the sun; and in small sandy 
bays and inlets of the sea the try are perceived in countless 
myriads. Whenever the heat is succeeded by cold, however, 
not only does the spawn disappear, but the young shell-fish 
sink to the bottom, or seek for refuge among the common fucus 
and alga, which cover the deep sheivings of the sub-marine 
rocks, 

In the Lewis and several of the Western Islands, where 
small shell-fish of every kind is in very great abundance, and 
which, indeed, about a century ago, constituted a principal 
part of the food of the inhabitants, it has always been remark- 
ed, that when the wind is south, or south-west, and showery, 
great quantities of these creatures are caught at the ebbing of 
the tide; but whenever the wind veers round to the north- 
ward, they siik into the deep, or burrow in the sand, like sand 
eels, while the larger kind disappear entirely. When this hap- 
pens, it is regarded by the inhabitants as a certain indication 
of northerly wind. 

If, therefore, crustaceous animals and their spawn be the 
food of the herring, which I think can hardly be questioned, 
the scarcity and poorness of the latter, on the West coast of 
Scotland, during the months of May and June 1821, is well 
accounted for. 

If crustaceous animals be not the food of the herring, how 
does it happen that, on emerging from the deep, they should 
flock in shoals to those places on/y where such are to be found 
—where they deposit their spawn, and where their fry are seen 
in myriads ? 

The lobster is known to change its shell once a year; and 
when in a state of nudity, is devoured by the cod, ling, saith, 
and other large fishes. It may therefore be inferred, that the 
smaller genera of the crustaceous tribe do the same thing: for 
the different soldier-crabs which I found in the stomachs of 
the herrings, although covered with a kind of skin or inte- 
gument, had no shell; and thus, while the full-grown herrings 
feed on these and other shell-fish, their progeny are subsisted 
by the spawn and fry of these creatures with which the water 
teems, and with which the alga marina and other plants are 
covered. 


As the greatest profusion of lobsters and other shell-fish are 
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found in the bays of Orkney and Shetland, of the Western 
Islands, and of the’ Northern points of the Mainland, it is no 
way astonishing that the herrings should, on emerging from 
the deep when the weather becomes warm, be seen first at 
these places. 

Shortly before the lobster fishery commences in Orkney and 
Shetland, the herrings, it is said, appear in great quantities to 
the northward of these islands, and also in the Minch, where a 
singular substance is seen floating on the surface,—in all pro- 
bability the spawn of the lobster, which may be carried in that 
direction by the tides, and the operation of a southerly wind. 
In Norway, lobsters are got in great abundance in the neigh- 
bourhood of Fahrsund, from whence the spawn may, by the 
same natural means, extend to the Loffoden Isles and North 
Cape; but it is remarked, that the herrings generally spawn 
near Fahrsund, where, at least, their fry are seen in great 
quantities. 

A learned and ingenious writer on Natural History, in speak- 
ing of this floating substance, thus expresses himself:—‘“ The 
different accounts given me by skilful mariners, who were also 
conversant in the herring-fishery, agreed in this, that the sub- 
_ Stance consists of separate globules of a roundish figure, and of 

the size of a pea, resembles blubber, covers the surface of the sea 
to a great extent, and makes it to appear as if covered with oil ; 
that the herrings are known to feed upon it; and that it has 
been observed in great profusion to the north-west of Shetland, 
where the herring-shoal existed at the same time. If this ac- 
count, given me by persons of observation and veracity, is ad- 
mitted, we need be no longer surprised at the retreat of the 
herrings to these tracts of the Northern Sea, nor at their re- 
turn in a full-fed and fat condition. ‘The substance here inti- 
mated is probably a small species of medusa, or some similar 
marine animal, which is not as yet known to naturalists. ” 

Although he is incorrect in his idea of the medusa, yet his 
description of the floating substance corresponds so exactly 
with the spawn of the lobster, that there cannot, I think, re- 
main a doubt on the subject. 

That the flesh of the herring flavours more pf shell-fish than 
any other, is often remarked, particularly if boiled or roasted ; 
and when eaten raw, with vinegar, it is acknowledged to be a 
preferable substitute for the oyster. . This flavour in the her- 
ring, however, and even the richness of the herring itself, must 
depend greatly on the state of the coast where it is taken. If, 
after feeding on the floating spawn to the northward, the wea- 
ther be such as to fill the bays and inlets with a profusion of 
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small shell-fish, the herring must improve on entering them. 
I{ these creatures, on the contrary, have burrowed in the sand, 

or sought refuge from the cold among marine plants, the her- 
rings must necessarily (as I found them in May and June last) 
be dry and poor. ‘To the immense quantity of small shell-fish 
that are in general found on the west coast of Scotland, may 
be attributed the superior quality and flavour of the herrings, 
and to the many bays and arms of the sea which indent that 
part of the coast, where, in smooth water, these shell-fish be- 
come a more easy prey to the herring; and which, I think, 

has the effect of rendering the flesh of ‘those caught in Loch- 
fine and that neighbourhood more firm and less fibrous than 
the herrings which are taken off Caithness and the whole of 
the east coast, where the water is deeper inshore, and small 
shell-fish less abundant. 

When the herring fry are observed to leave’our bays and 
lochs in the beginning of summer, the shoal moves so very 
slowly, that it would require a period of years to complete their 
journey to the Frozen Ocean. My opinion is, that they retire 
into the deep, but at no great distance from the shore, where 
they remain at the bottom in a kind of torpid state during the 
winter, from which situation they are recalled by the spring 
and the heat of summer. Were not this the case, we should 
see them much earlier than we do with a long prevalence of 
north or north-west winds, which ‘would nati urally facilitate 
their return from a high northern latitude. But, as they inva- 
riably make their appearance with a south or south-east wind 
much sooner than when it blows from the opposite point, it is 
altogether impossible that they conld buffet the mountain bil- 
lows of the ocean, and traverse such an immense extent of sea 
in the course of a few days. 

Of herrings, as of all other fishes, I imagine there are many 
distinct tribes and families, who have each their separate place 
of resort, both in winter and summer; and that their qualities 
and properties are as different as the places they frequent; for 
one herring-sheal has frequently been seen to pass another with 
much regularity, and without the least commixture. They ap- 
pear in this respect to be similar to the salmon: like them, they 
form gregarious shoals or associations, into which those only 
are admitted that are of the same family. Although the herring 
seeks no mixture of salt and fresh water, yet they approach the 
coast for the same purpose that the salmon emerges from the 
deep: the one enters her native river, the herring the loch or 
bay, and, having answered purposes of nature, both retire again 
i deep, with the same order and regularity in which they 
elt it. 
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On the Cultivation of Hemp in Flanders. May 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Cultivation of Hemp, as practised in French Flanders. 


WE find, by the Journal d’Agriculture du department du 
Nord, published at Douai, that the cultivators of French Flan- 
ders have lately procured and introduced into that country the 
seed of Piedmont hemp (Class 22-5, cannabis sativa, Dioecia 
Pentandria, urticea, Juss.), which rises to the height of 8, 9, and 
even 10 feet ; the thickness of the stem being in proportion to its 
height ;—whilst the hemp generally cultivated in the Nether- 
lands seldom exceeds 5 or G feet. The quantity of seed gather- 
ed was full as considerable as that of the native plant. It is 
not likely that it will long continue, without, as they call it 
improperly, degenerating; which will make it necessary to im- 
port, every two, or at least three years, a fresh supply from 

iedmont. I would advise them to try also the seeds from Bo- 
logna, Romagna, Ferrara; the hemp of which, according to 
Crud, (Economie de |’ Agriculture) is superior in quality to any 
other in Europe; growing besides to the height of 4 and 5 
métres (12 to 15 feet) In no part of the Netherlands is hemp 
cultivated on a larger scale and better, than in the arrondisse- 
ment de Douai; and it is rather remarkable, that a cultivation 
of such national importance should be so little attended to, in 
many parts of France, best suited to it, as this article presents 
such considerable advantages, by giving constant employment 
to the people in the making of cordage and netting, sail cloth, 
sheeting, and all kind of linen for common use. It is besides 
always sure of a ready market, requires much less labour in its 
cultivation, than many other plants, and by destroying all sorts 
of weeds, especially the pee though it be ever so obstinate 
and abundant, and perfectly cleansing the ground, prepares it 
for any sort of grain, with which it may afterwards be sown. 

French farmers seem in general to be impressed with the idea 
that hemp impoverishes the soil, and must not be repeated on 
the same ground.* It is on the contrary a meliorating crop, 
and there is no better preparation for wheat, unless hemp 
should be suffered to seed, for the purpose of making oil, that 
being the principal cause of its proving an exhausting crop. In 


-* Previous tu the administration of Turgot, fallows were enforced, 
and the culture of flax, hemp, and rape was prohibited by the leases, 
as destructive to the fertility of the seil. 
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Spain, flax and hemp alternate regularly with Cereal crops. 
Hemp may be cultivated with success on the same land, tor 
many years, by manuring annually. ‘ The district of country, 
says Arthur Young in his survey of Suffolk,’ in which this ar- 
ticle is chiefly found, extends from Eye to Beccles, spreading 
to the breadth of about ten miles, which may ‘be considered 
as its head-quarters. It is inthe hands of both farmers and 
cottagers, but it is very rare to see more than five or six acres 
in the occupation of any one man. With cottagers, the more 
common method is to sow it, every year, on the same land. 
There is a piece at Hoxne which has been under this crop for 
seventy successive years.—M. Picot de la Peyrouse remarks 
that, in his departmert de la Haute Garonne, hemp is cultivated 
nearly in. the same quantity with flax, and that they observe 
scrupulously, to sow it always in the same places. (Agriculture 
of the south of France.) 

We think it may not be uninteresting to give a short ac- 
count of the manner in which hemp is cultivated in French 
Flanders, as it may offer some particulars worthy of imitation. 

The soil preferred is a light, moist, substantial loam, neither 
stiff nor tenacious; but above all, the deep black peat and al- 
luvial grounds, in drained marshes, so common in Flanders, 
and in the neighbourhood of their rivers (the Scheld, the 
Scarpe, and the Sensée), a situation somewhat analogous to 
that of the tract called Holland in Lincolnshire, and the fens 
of the Isle of Ely. They have tried the cultivating of hemp 
upon well manured friable loams and good sands, which, like 
the barren sands of Spalding-moor in Lincolnshire, have pro- 
duced a crop of a superior quality to the growth of a richer 
soil, although inferior as to the quantity. ‘ Quanto la terra sia 
piu magra, says Crescenzio, tanto la stoppa sara piu sottile.’ 
This kind of hemp is chiefly used in the manufacture of hemp- 
en cloth, which if it cannot rival that of flax in fineness, pos- 
sesses, over all other linens, the advantage of a greater strength, 
and of its colour improving in wearing, whilst theirs declines. 

The best ground on which hemp can be sown, is that which 
has carried a crop of wheat or oats after clover; it receives a 
good ploughing before winter, and a first plentiful supply of 
manure, which is ploughed in. The land, in the following 
spring, is repeatedly harrowed, manured again with rich dung, 
having an addition of rape-cake and night-soi], which is again 
ploughed in and thoroughly mixed, with harrowings and roll- 
ings sufficient to meke the soil perfectly fine, flat, and even. Such 
a rich and well prepared soil must be required by a plant 
which, having a tap root, almost entirely deprived of lateral 
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fibrils, and being provided with a scanty stock of leaves, to 
absorb the gaseous nourishing fluidity of the atmosphere, must 
live almost entirely at the expense of the soil. In the Italian 
provinces above mentioned, they cover the seed, as they do in 
Flanders, with a layer of excrementitious night-soil ; the shav- 
ings or turnings of horn, hair and feathers, so nearly allied 
to bones, oil-cakes, turned in with the seed. Lime, marle; 
and the mud of ponds, when according with the nature of the 
soil, are besides a very good compost for hemp lands. 

The seed, (the heaviest and brightest coloured is the best), 
after having been diligently sifted and cleaned of every weed, is 
committed to the earth, at different times, according to the 
climate, the exposure, and the quality of the soil:- in French 
Flanders, particularly in the neighbourl:ood of Douai, they 
sow their hemp, from the Ist to the 10th of June, immediately 
after a shower ; or should the ground be moist, after a plough- 
ing; that the freshness of the soil may accelerate the germina- 
tion of the seed. Some farmers keep their hemp-seed in a cel- 
lar, two or three weeks, previous to its being sown, thinking 
this will assist its vegetation. They sow earlier in Great Britain, 
although the plants run the risk of being injured by the frost : 
their sowing is seldom deferred later than the end of May. They 
are of opinion that the quality of the hemp is greatly improved 
by early sowing, according to the adage: The longer a plant is 
suckled by its mother-earth, the richer and stronger it grows. 
From two and a half to three bushels is reckoned a sufficient 
allowance to an English acre, but the proportion varies, ac- 
cording to the strength and the nature of the soil. The seed 
of the last year’s growth is always preferred to that of two year’s 
old, in which, as that kind of oleaginous seed is subject 
to grow rancid, the power of germinating is generally impair- 
ed. It is then lightly harrowed in by a harrow with small iron 
teeth set close, and rolled over. It should be carefully guarded 
against birds, till firmly rooted in the ground. The seed is 
but lightly covered with earth; and they bestow more or less 
of it, according as the soil is more or less fertile, and as they 
wish the fibre to be either fine or coarse; but in all cases, it 
should be sown thick enough to prevent the plant branching 
out. § Quanto’ pili rada si semina, tanto piu sara ramorata. 
¢(Crescenzio). ‘They sow more thickly on a good soil, when 
hemp is intended for making fine thread only, without any re- 
gard fo the seed; and more sparingly, when their object is to 
get a stronger and more lasting hemp, for cables, ropes, or 
coarse cloth, or a provision of seed, for the production of oil. 
As soon as the two cotyledon-leaves begin to show themselves, 
the plants must be weeded. 
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It appears that the Flemish farmer has not yet tried to drill 
his hemp-seed, which would make a great saving in the quantity 
of the seed employed, and give the means of allowing only a just 
proportion of it: it would besides save him the expense and the 
trouble of thinning his plants. In order to have more facility 
for sowing, a more easy access to the plants, for the purpose of 
thinning, weeding, and hoeing; (this last being done twice at 
least, and at the interval of about a month) and also of gather- 
ing the crop when ripe ;—they divide their lands in beds about 
six feet wide, with an intermediate path of one foot. Early 
weeding is, in many places, the only one the plant requires; it 
soon destroys every other, as it drives away all kinds of ver- 
min by its strong forbidding smell. 

Next to the flax husbandry, there is no other requiring more 
care and attention, and generally better managed, than their 
cultivation of hemp ; which could not but still more approxi- 
mate to the other, should they resort to Italian, and especially to 
Chily and Egyptian seed. *( Alessandria, dove il lino ottimamente 
‘si procura.)’ From the great height of the stalk, it would 
require to be supported, as flax is » by that disposition of props, 
which so effectually secures it against the gushing winds and 
beating rains. When the stems have reached their utmost 
height, there is no more occasion for weeding and hoeing, 
and consequently for the parallel paths: They plant a row of 
forked sticks along these paths, supporting other transverse 
branching sticks, across the crop, on both sides. By these 
means, each bed forms by itself a compact whole, tightly bound 
together; which could never have been obtained, had the field 
remaimed undivided. 

In Spain, in Italy, in Egypt, they have the invaluable resource 
of irrigation, to counteract accidental droughts, so prejudicial 
to hemp and flax. In the kingdom of V alencia, which grows 
to the annual amount of 65,000 to 70,000 quintals of very fine 
hemp, renowned for its softness and milk-white colour, they 
water the young plants more or less copiously, according to the 
depth of the veetable soil, to the heat of the season, and espe- 
cially to the que ality of the manure previously employed. Such 
an irrigation is generally renewed, at least four times, during 
the season, and even more.-~They cannot boast of such an ad- 
vantage in Flanders; but the generally moist temperature of 
the atmosphere renders it less necessary. 

The Valencian farmers do not defer, as they do in Flanders, 
pulling the female part of the hemp, till their seeds are com- 
pletely ripe: They gather both male and female, at the same 
time, and they are water-rotted together: to which process 
they ascribe the superior quality of their flax and hemp; and 
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they provide themselves with seed, for the ensuing crop, in the 
province of Murcia. 

In the Netherlands, in Brittany, in Ireland, they think it ne~ 
cessary to renew their flax and hemp-seed, at least every two 
years, by afresh supply from Riga, because, they say, it dege- 
nerates. But how can they account for any seed being impair- 
ed, in passing from a worse to a better soil and climate? Can 
Flanders, Lombardy, and Valencia, be inferior in any respect, 
to Livonia? The truth is, that the degeneracy has been forced 
on the Riga seed, as it would be on the still better Egyptian 
seed, and on their own indigenous produce, by themselves. 

It must be recollected, that the price which hemp, like flax, 
can fetch in the market, is in proportion to the height, white- 
ness, and fineness of the tow. Those three qualities cannot be 
obtained, but at the expense of its strength and duration. In 
order to have the stalks as high, as white, and as fine, as is 
required for the manufacture of lace, cambric, and the best sorts 
of linens, thick sowing is indispensable: hence a thick crop of 
crowded plants, delicate and elongated, the stems and seeds of 
which are equally deficient in strength, fulness and maturity. 
Is it to’be expected that the raw and half ripened seed of such 
weak and almost morbid plants could make -an appropriate 
stock of prolific seeds? They cannot be proved to be dege- 
nerated, until a fair trial has been made, and the same process 
of culture applied, which produces the good Livonian seed. 
Let them cultivate flax and hemp purposely for seed, as the 
Livonians do: instead of stifling and starving the plants, by a 
thick sowing, let the seed be thrown, or rather drilled sparingly ; 
so that they may have a constant and proportionate supply of 
dew and moisture, of ambient air, genial light, and bracing 
sun: above all, let the crop remain standing, until the seeds are 
thoroughly ripe; and then let them try whether they are truly 
degenerated, and unfit to continue a stock, so as to supersede 
the necessity of a biennial renovation. 

Hemp is pulled twelve or thirteen weeks after sowing ; but, 
as we have observed, generally too early; being finest, before 
it acquires its full strength. ‘The proper time for gathering it, 
is when it begins to whiten at the bottom of the stem, and ap- 
pears yellow in the other parts. They pull it at two different 
times: The male ripens, and is gathered, at least a fortnight, 
sometimes three weeks before the Smale, the seed of which rip- 
ens during that time. Both are less injured in being pulled too 
soon than too late: the male plant is immediately tied up in 
small sheaves and exposed to the sun: When dry, they beat 
off the root with a wooden mallet, to prevent the stem being 
kept damp by it; and make it up into a larger bundle. 
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The female plants, when gathered, are placed in heaps, and 
covered over with all kinds of weeds and other vegetable sub- 
stances, that they may ferment and exude their moisture, and so 
facilitate the separation of the seed from the plant. The grain 
is thrashed out with a flail, and the stems are bound up in large 
bundles, as the male plants. 

They steep their heap covered with a layer of straw, in 
ponds much exposed to the sun, which they think a necessary 
requisite; and avoid steeping it during the cold weather, as 
it causes the stem to blacken and rot. They prefer for their 
flax (a more delicate plant), slowly running waters, shaded 
with trees, keeping always the same level, and not subject 
to be disturbed by any accidental muddy influx. 

Hemp soaks — five or six days, according to the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere : it is taken to grassing, when the 
outside bark easily rubs off; grassing requires five or six weeks. 

I observed before, that the introduction of the Italian lintseed 
having been so successful in Flanders, they might find it still 
more advantageous to try the seed from Egypt, the flax and 
hemp of which, have always been so highly valued, both in an- 
cient and modern times. I find the following passage, on that 
subject, in an interesting circular, dated Alexandria, January Ist 
1825, on the productions of modern Egypt, and the mode of 
conducting trade, in that country. 

“‘ The shipments of Egyptian lintseed, for England and the 
Mediterranean ports, have been very extensive. The excellent 
qualities of that seed are so well known, that it is needless for 
me to dwell upon them. The quantity and superior quality 
of the oil produced from it, have acquired for it, in England 
and Holland, a decided preference over the qualities from the 
Baltic and elsewhere.—Although its excellent quality for crush- 
ing is so well known, it must be admitted that, from frequent 
trials in Flanders, it appears that the climate of Europe does 
not admit of its use, as sowing seed.” 

The author of this paper has written to Flanders, to ascertain 
whether any trial of Egyptian lint or hemp seed has ever been 
made in that country, which appears to him rather doubtful, 
At any rate, it seems difficult to reconcile the above assertion 
with the principles of the physiology of plants, and with the 
known fact that Spanish and Italian flax and hemp seed give 
very good crops in every other part of Europe. 

The best French work on the culture and manipulation of 
hemp, was published in Paris by M. Bralle, in 1780, and was 
printed at the expense of government. We cannot but recome 
mend it to the attention of the British agriculturists. 

Lidinburgh, April 27th 1825. 

Le Cuev. Mascier. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Improvement of Waste Land. 


Sir, 

In my last letter, published in your 96th Number, I 
remarked that one great obstacle to the improvement of Waste 
Land was removed by the invention of the rid-plough. Many 
however still remain, some of which I shall take notice of in 
this letter. 

The little attention paid to agriculture by men of science, 
and the consequent ignorance which still prevails amongst far- 
mers regarding that species of soil, is one great obstacle to the 
improvement of the dreary wastes in our upland country. 

Most of the waste land in high situations is covered 
with moss of a greater or less depth, and most of the writers 
on agriculture have treated of moss as if it were uniformly of 
the same quality and substance. If moss was really a growing 
plant, sui generis, as some writers have asserted, it is probable 
that it would be as much alike as the different varieties of the 
turnip or potatoe. I believe such notions are nearly exploded, 
and I am convinced that there is as much diversity in the qua- 
lity of moss-earth as of all the other soils taken together, and 
that they would require as much variety of treatment; that 
their original formation has been the effect of very different 
causes, and these causes have been so fluctuating in their na- 
ture, that the different strata of the same moss possess very dif- 
ferent qualities, and would require different treatment, in or- 
der to-convert them either into arable land or manure. 

If this opinion be well founded, and I think it is the result 
of experience, it is no wonder that the mode practised in one 

lace has completely failed in another. Lord Meadowbank 
had about twenty years ago been very successful in turning 
moss into manure, by fermenting it with dung. The method 
of procedure, with the result of the experiments on the large 
scale, were published to the world. Many however who imi- 
tated his Lordship’s method were deceived in their expectations, 
I presume, from the moss being of a different quality. 

Strathaven moss has been very successfully improved, and 
turned into excellent arable land, by being manured with dung, 
whilst other mosses treated in the same way remain compara- 
tively barren. . 

If agriculture was considered more as a science, and those in- 
tended for the business got a suitable education both as to the 
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theory and practice, and if the different qualities of soil were 
clearly pointed out by distinguishing characters, so that they 
might be easily known by inspection, or at most by a simple 
method of analysis, so that any person of ordinary capacity 
might ascertain the quality of the soil he meant to cultivate, 
much expense and disappointment might be avoided, and one 
obstacle to improvement removed. 

Another obstacle to the improvement of waste land, is the 
little attention proprietors pay to their estates. The great 
landed proprietors in general have no communication with their 
tenants, but trust the management of their estates exclusively 
to a factor, and to him the tenant must pay his court, first for 
his tack, and afterwards for any favour or indulgence. The 
factor is seldom a man who has been brought up to the prac- 
tice of agriculture, or knows any thing of country business. 
There is nothing more common than for a man who has been 
brought up behind a counter, a superannuated schoolmaster, or 
one who has spent the prime of his life in the East or West 
Indies, or in the Army, or a lawyer who has not succeeded in 
business, being appointed factor or a large estate, although he 
knows no more of agricultural management, than a man taken 
from the plough-tail would do of conducting a Naval expedi- 
tion, or than a blacksmith of managing the first offices ia the 
British Cabinet. Sach are in general proud and conceited, 
haughty, and overbearing to live under, to whom a tenant 
must fawn, and flatter, and conduct himself in the most obse- 
quious manner. A landlord who wished a tenantry of boors, 
and that his estate should lie waste, could not fall on the means 
of obtaining his purpose more effectually, than by appointing 
such a factor to superintend it. 

Another obstacle to improvement, but truly the effect of 
the former, is the restrictive clauses generally inserted in all 
tacks, by which a system of tillage is pointed out to the tenant, 
equally absurd and impracticable. When a bargain is con- 
cluded with a tenant, a minute of the agreement is commonly 
made out, into which the rent and endurance of the lease is 
inserted, and by which the tenant binds himself to take a tack 
in the common form of others on the estate. Such tack is af- 
terwards extended, the terms of which were perhaps borrowed 
from some writer’s office in Edinburgh, and originally intend- 
ed for some farm of rich land in the Lothians, but which must 
now serve for all the farms on a large estate indiscriminately, 
whether they be of a rich loam or light land, of a thin clay or 
a moss soil. By this tack the tenant is bound to a certain ro- 
tation of crops, and to lay on a certain quantity of manure, 
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whether there be a passable road to the land or no, and to sow 
down with a certain quantity and quality of grass-seeds, whe- 
ther a particle of them grow or not; and that whether the 
farm be in the neighbourhood of a large town, or seven or ten 
miles from the nearest village. 

There is another clause generally inserted in all tacks, 
whereby the tenant is prohibited from subsetting or assigning 
his tack. A tenant who hasa tack of waste land with this 
clause in it, cannot be too much on his guard, for if he specu- 
late beyond his depth, he runs a great risk of being ruined; 
for niy part, 1 see no good reason either in equity or expedi- 
ency for such a restriction. A tenant who sinks money in land, 
has certainly as good a right to reap the benefits therefrom a- 
rising, as any other man has to his stock in trade; and if ad- 
verse circumstances should disable him from prosecuting his 
business, what evil consequences could arise from his subset- 
ting? It is true subsetting may serve to expose the ignorance 
or knavery of a factor, and excite the indignation of the land- 
lord, to see some favourite get a tack, by subsetting of which 
he gets as much rent as his landlord ; but where that has hap- 
pened, it has only served to open the eyes of the landlord to 
his own interest; and many instances might be given, where 
even double rent was got by subsetting, which yet did not pay 
the principal tenant for his outlay in the first years of his tack, 
although a superficial observer would consider that he had made 
a fortune by it. 

By a late statement, there are twenty millions of acres of 
waste land in the United Kingdom; if this be the case, and if 
it be a public benefit that any part of it be improved, why bind 
down the hands of agriculturists by such restrictions. If free 
traffic was allowed in farms the same as in other commodities, 
farming would become a trade, and men of abilities would fol- 
low after it, and if one man made a fortune by it, others would 
follow his footsteps, and for every pound realised by the tenant, 

be landlord would ultimately reap two. ‘There is nothing 
more prejudicial to the country, than that large estates should 
be set tack alter tack to a slovenly tenantry, who live without 
industry at the expense of the landlord ; and nothing can more 
effectually put a stop to it than allowing a free trade in land. 
So far as my acquaintance extends, all the estates where this 
freedom is allowed have made rapid progress in improvement, 
and I believe if their rentals forty years ago and at present were 
compared with the rentals of other estates, where subsetting 
has been prohibited and competition discouraged, it would ap: 
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pear that the former have increased at least fifty per cent. above 
the latter. 

Nor is this the only advantage, for it would be equally easy 
to show that the condition of the tenant has at least kept pace 
with the rent-roll of the landlord. 

If you insert this in your Magazine, my next may probably 
contain a classification of moss earth, drawn chiefly from the 
causes of their original formation, and their consequent ap- 
pearance, and qualities, and comparative values, either fur 
manure, or for improvement as a soil. 

I am, Sir, &c. 


J. W. M. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Description of a Cheap and Accurate Level, for Irrigation, 
Draining, Formation of Roads, Embankments, §c. By T.N,. 
Parker, Esq. of Sweeney, near Oswestry. 


Turs instrument consists of a pair of floats, which may be 
made of ivory, bone, or hard wood, about nine inches asun- 
der, and the two floats are acted upon by one and the same 
body of quicksilver: its accuracy therefore depends upon the 
nice adjustment of those parts which ought to correspond with 
each other as to weights, surfaces, and dimensions; and such 
particulars having been minutely attended to, the tops of the 
floats cannot fail of being upon an exact level with each other. 

The specific gravity of quicksilver being greater than water, 
in the proportion of more than fourteen to one, renders that 
substance peculiarly adapted to this purpose from its extraordi- 
nary buoyancy: and the instrument is so constructed that it 
may be turned about in any direction, or upsidedown, without 
a particle of the quicksilver escaping, although the floats are 
always at liberty, and instantly adjust themselves when allowed 
to be at rest. 

The most compact form, that of a plain wooden box, has 
been adopted, without any ornament, which would only in- 
crease the weight, as well as expense; and different methods 
have been devised for protecting the tops of the floats from bad 
weather, while the instrument is in use, and for excluding dust 
when it is laid by. 

It is not calculated to supersede the spirit level with a tele- 
scope; but it is recommended as a convenient substitute for it 
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upon all ordinary occasions. The spirit level not only requires 
to be frequently proved, but takes some time to be adjusted for 
each observation, and is very liable to be injured in unskilful 
hands; while the quicksilver level adjusts itself, and so far 
from being liable to get out of order, it would not be injured 
if accidentally thrown down, although a little of the quicksil- 
ver might be cast out by any sudden jerk or violent motion. 

The floats will be found to have from about three quarters 
of an inch to one inch for rising and falling, and when they 
float at half the height allowed, the instrument may be consi- 
dered as furnished with the proper quantity of quicksilver. A 
small hole is to be observed, closely corked and sealed with red 
wax, whereby quicksilver may be added if required. 

Several unsatisfactory experiments have been tried for at- 
taching sights to the tops of the floats: a small perforation on 
the float nearest to the eye, and a horse-hair line or cross on 
the other, might do very well; but it would defeat the most 
unquestionable proof of the accuracy of the instrument, which 
can only be obtained with the present sort of floats, as thus :— 
place the graduated staff at from 50 to 100 yards distance, and 
the level upon the three-legced stand, and. when the object 
which slides on the staff is brought exactly in a line with the 
tops of the floats, turn the level half round upon its central 
pivot, and if the tops of the floats are still upon an exact line 
with the object, the instrument must be correct: or should 
there be any difference, half the difference must be the true 
level: it cannot however be incorrect, if due care has been 
taken in constructing the instrument, bearing in mind some 
common axioms in natural philosophy which are unchange- 
able. i 

It should be noticed whether the floats act freely; for al- 
though some pressure would be required to immerse the floats 
deeply in the quicksilver, it might be necessary to apply a sharp 
tap with the hand on the instrument to set them at liberty. 

It may be ohserved that a great number of pieces of wood 
are-used in this level, and great care is taken to secure the 
joints, and the whole is covered with several coats of paint. 

Quicksilver, when acted upon by air under a considerable 
degree of compression, will find its way even through the 
pores of wood, and its own weight will force it through a very 
small orifice; in the present instance it has no confined air, and 
only its own weight to be guarded against. If, from the ex 
posure to the extremes of heat, cold, dryness, moisture, wind, 
or rain, any defect should arise in any joint of the wood, it 
may be easily stopt with paint, cotton, wool, cork, or a wooden 
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plug, and the faulty part will become more secure than any 
other. 

Much care has been taken to make the patterns of the gra- 
duated staff and three-legged stand, as plain, cheap, light, 
and portable as possible, and they may be readily imitated. 
With the view of assisting workmen in that respect, I shalt 
particularly describe those points in their formation, which 
ought to be attended to;.and first, as to 


THE THREE-LEGGED STAND. 


The legs are pointed with iron spikes or closed ferrules, for 
preserving the wood and taking a firm hold of the ground; 
and the hinge-joints should be furnished with screw-pins and 
nuts, whereby a proper degree of firmness may be given to the 
stand for supporting the instrument. 


THE GRADUATED STAFF, 


A long staff renders the change of station for the level less 
frequent, and therefore a staff of 12 feet in length is better 
than one of 9 feet; but the 9 feet length answers the purpose 
very well for describing its difference from those in common 
use. 

For the convenience of carrying it about, the 9 feet staff is 
divided into two parts with a hinge joint, and by making the 
division unequal, that is 5 feet 6, and 3 feet 6, it is not neces- 
sary that the sliding object or sight, and the cord and pullies 
belonging to it, should extend much beyond half the length of 
the staff, or about 5 feet; and when the sight is wanted higher 
than half the height of the staff, the plain end of 3 feet 6 in 
length is to be placed downwards ; aa when the sight is want- 
ed lower than half the staff, then the plain end of 3 feet G in 
length is to be placed upwards. 

The manner of marking the inches instead of expressing 
them in figures, serves for either end of the staff being up- 
wards: the distinction also at every 3, 6, 9, and 12 inches, 
prevents any mistake from the want of figures, and the num- 
bers of feet are marked on each side of the longer piece: no 
marks nor numbers are wanted on the shorter piece, as will be 
evident on viewing the staff. 

The stand, staff, and level, weigh about 3} lib. each, and 
the case about 17 lib. The cost of the level is estimated at 1/. 
the staff and stand at 7s. 6d. each, and the case at 7s. 

At a future time, if the invention may prove acceptable to 
the public, a proper person will be selected for providing an 
ample supply of these articles; but a limited number of them 
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will be made under the immediate direction of the inventor, in 
order to show how far the contrivance, in proper hands, may 
answer the purposes intended; and they will be marked with a 
burning iron, with the initials of his name. 


Specimens of these levels, &c. are left for the inspection of 
the public, as undermentioned : 


London, Mr G. Bart, No. 412, Strand. 
Liverpool, Messrs Drury and Witpr, Castle Street. 
Shrewsbury, Mr W. Scorrock, Princess Street. 
Oswestry, Mr W. Arnon, Cross Street. 

25th March, 1825. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Experiments with Salt as a Mannre. 


WE extract the following passages from a book just publish- 
ed by the Reverend B. Dacre, under the title of ‘ Testimo- 
nies in favour of Salt as a Manure, and a Condiment for 
Horse, Cow and Sheep,’ &c. because now that salt can be 
had so cheap, it is certainly desireable that so many experi- 
ments should be made, as to put to rest the much agitated 
y mgeeren as to its value as a manure. From those reported in 
the recently published volume of the Highland Society of 
Scotland, it would seem that it has not been found to answer 
in this country, but they are probably too few, and were too 
little varied, to warrant any satisfactory conclusion, The in- 
stances to be given here are selected from a great many testi- 
monies, most of them, as is evident at the very first view, 
of no great value, nor is the explanation even as to the best 
of them, so full and distinct as could be wished. Still the name 
of Mr Sinclair should prevent his Statements from being re- 
jected without examination. The following passages, says Mr 
Dacre (for we have not the volume referred to at hand), are 
extracted from Mr Sinclair’s Prize Essay, communicated to 
the Board of Agriculture, in 1820. 

‘** Experiments on spaces of 36 square feet, with Talavera 
wheat, drilled in the soil, November 5th, and reaped Au- 
gust 2d. 

Bushels per acre. 
‘Salt mixed with the soil four inches deep be- 9] 
fore sowing, produced - \ 
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Bushels per acre. 
5} bushels of salt sown and mixed with the seed, 13 
produced - - 
5} bushels of salt simply applied to the surface, 1 9 
produced - - - j 


Obs. ‘ The large produce per acre, on spaces of 36 square 
feet, must not be considered as erroneous results. The pro- 
duce in small beds is amazingly great, especially in good soils. 
As a proof of this, an experiment of Mr Joseph Hastings, 
in Sussex, may be stated. October 1818, twelve grains of 
wheat were steeped in salt water, and planted four inches a- 
part. Four of the plants were destroyed by worms; the re- 
maining eight stood the winter, but made little show. No 
hoeing, or any kind of culture was used; the crop cut Au- 
rust 1819,—number of ears 213, or 27 nearly from one grain. 
The wheat cleaned weighed 12} 0z. The space occupied by 
the twelve grains was 1} superficial feet, equal to a produce 
per acre of 23 quarters and 1} bushel, at 60 libs. per bushel, 
although one-eighth of the ground was without plant. Sir 
aioe Davy tells us, in his Agricultural Chemistry, that 
he had counted from 40 to 120 stalks from one grain, in a mo- 
derately good crop of drilled wheat. ” 


Experiments with Wheat after Barley in the field practice. 
Bushels per acre, 

Soil simple, produced - - 164 

Soil dressed with 11 bushels of salt, produced 221 
Experiments with Wheat after Flax, 1820. 

Soil with 114 tons of spit manure, produced 163 

Soil with 64 bushels of salt, produced - 23% 
Experiments with Wheat after Peas, 1819. 


Soil simple, produced - - 
With 6} bushels of salt with the seed - 
With 6} bushels of salt dug in with the seed 
With 6} bushels of salt and 6} of soot dug in 
With 6} bushels of salt with the seed - 


Experiments with Wheat after Beans. 


Soil simple, produced - - 
With 6} bushels of salt on the surface - 21 


Experiments with Barley after Turnips, April 20th, 1820, in 
beds of 36 square feet. 


Barley without manure, produced. 12 
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Bushels per acre, 


5} bushels of salt applied before sowing, produced 28} 
11 bushels of salt applied before sowing, produced —- 28} 


Experiments with Salt, and with Salt and Soot, applied to Care 
rots, in beds of $6 square feet. 


Tons. Cwt. libs. 
1. Carrots sown without salt or any kind of 


23 «9 107 

manure, produced == ee 

2. 134 bushels of salt mixed and sown a 30 12 79 
the seed, produced - 

3. 6} bushels of salt dug in previous to sow- 
ing, produced reed - M6, OO 8s 

4. 13} bushels of salt dug in previous to sow- 31 13 40 
ing, produced - ~ 

5. 6} bushels of salt and 6} of soot, dug in 40 4 Of 
previous to sowing, produced 


Obs. The effect of salt mixed with soot is remarkable: 
the roots of the carrots in No. 2 were the smallest, in No. 4 
the largest, and in No. 5 the healthiest. The destruction of 
slugs and earth worms is best effected by salt; but, for this 
purpose, it must be used in not less quantities than @0 or 15 
bushels per acre, applied to the surface. ” 

So far Mr Sinclair; it may not be amiss to add 


DIReEcTIONS FOR THE USE OF SALT. 
By Curusgrt W. Jounson. 


« As it may afford assistance to the agriculturist, I have 
drawn up the following table of directions, as the nearest rules 
for adoption, under our present imperfect state of informa- 
tion. 

“ In consequence of the valuable experiments made by Mr 
Sinclair, which claim particular attention, and from some re- 
cent experiments made by my brother, it. is recommended to 
the agriculturist, to notice the superior advantages which ap- 
pear to result from mixing the salt in the soil, previous to the 
seed being sown. , 

“ Tor fallows, 15 to 40 bushels, according to soil and 
state of land. 

** For wheat and rye, 5 to 20 bushels per acre, put. on af- 
ter the seed has been harrowed in, the earlier the better, but 
may be done until March. 

* For barley, oats, peas, and beans, 5 to 16 bushels per 
acre; for these crops it has been found beneficial, in the West 
of England, to put it on after the seed has been harrowed in; 
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but in counties less frequented by rain, it would be more ad- 
vantageous to put it on in January or February. 

** For turnips and all green crops, 5 to 15 bushels per acre, 
put on in January or February, as it cannot be too well mixed 
with the soil, and will meet the insects in their weakest state. 

** For meadows or other grass land, 10 to 15 bushels per a- 
cre, in the autumn, and ought not to be delayed later than 
November, but may be put on without injury until February. 

* For potatoes, 10 to 20 bushels per acre, to be put on in 
January or February, if no other manure be used; but if a 
light dressing of manure should be intended, at the time of 
planting, then to spread a part of the quantity of salt men- 
tioned, after the plants have been covered in. 

“ For Hops, 15 to 20 bushels per acre, in November or 
December. 

N. B. “ All the above directions are for the first year’s 
manuring with salt ; afterwards, it is stated by Mr Hollinshead 
and others, that an annual application of a much less quan- 
tity, will always keep the land in a state of the greatest terti- 
lity.” 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Meetings of our Merchants and Manufacturers to alter 
the Corn law of 1822, or to reduce the price of Agricultural 
Produce. 


Lerrer VII. 
Sir, 


I coyress I had some curiosity to ascertain what reasons 
the supporters of a mere protecting duty for corn would bring 


forward for meddling with the corn law, which secures to the 


British cultivator his own market, as long as he can fully sup- 
ply the country at a fair average rate, but no longer, and which 
has been connected with such unusual prosperity. After all 
the attention which I had paid to the subject, 1 was not aware 
that it was practicable to give any good reason for attempting 
a change in such a case, and under such circumstances. [ 
knew well enough how much prejudice and ignorance, with re- 
spect to this topic, there was in the multitude of speculators and 
closet theorists to work upon with success. But actual results 
were so decidedly on one side, | felt confident, that no sound 
reason could be given for such an intermeddling. And hither- 
VOL, XXVL. NO. 102. L 
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to I have not been disappointed. We have had much talking 
and scribbling ; but I have not heard a reason which can have 
the least weight with any well-informed practical man. 

The cry of cheap bread has always been a favourite one 
with the multitude. Not a few sensible men, indeed, even 
among the chief bread-consuming classes, refuse to join in it 
after their late experience. ‘Throughout all the various lines 
from 1819 to 1823, they paid too dear for cheap bread to wish to 
have any thing more of jt. However, it is still a favourite topic 
with the cockneys. Among all the wonderful new lights. which 
have lately broken in upon us, and made us so brightly an 
illuminated nation, that our ancestors only about forty or fifty 
years back, appear to us to have been in as gross darkness, as 
the Londoners themselves are at present in one of their own ge- 
nuine smoke-fogs of January, when the barometer is at 30.6, the 
old light respecting cheap bread is still cherished. ‘They cling to, 
they idolize this ancient light, in spite of its hoariness, as well 
as in defiance of all the practical new light which has so totally 
extinguished this old sun of theirs to practical men, A wit 
has said of our innovators who set themselves up for being the 
only persons that have come to the light, ‘if they receive 
every new light which happens to be false, they at least retain 
all the old lights which happen not to be true.” It would be 
going too far to aflirm this seriously; but certainly on some 
points there is an odd perverseness or caprice displayed by our 
innovators and economists. 

One of the effects of meddling with the inflammatory subject 
of corn, is to set certain journalists again to the old task. of 
rousing the prejudices of the multitude in order to sell their 
trumpery papers. They are now in full employ. And all the 
old arts, which during more than a whole year, strange to-say, 
had almost gone into disuse, are put in practice once more to 
inflame their readers against the cultivators. Their object is 
merely to rouse prejudices and inflame. But indeed the gross 
ignorance which they display on the subject, if they really be- 
lieve their own nonsense, is certainly not without a parallel in 
some, from whom we should expect better things. For the 
effects of the labour of these incendiaries those are responsible 
who, without any necessity whatever, have commenced so un- 
warranted an attack on the comforts of the cultivator and others, 
and on the prosperity and quiet of the community. 

My opinion of the agricultural meetings in 1832, during the 
miserable period of low prices and general distress, must be 
pretty well known to you and your readers, for I have given it 
repeatedly very freely. And I can assure you my opinion of 
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the meetings of our merchants and manufacturers upon the 
Corn Laws js pretty much the same. But there is this difference 
in the case. The cultivators met under the pressure of severe 
distress, in order to devise some means of getting out of it. 
On the other hand, the merchants and traders have wantonly 
met in the midst of unusual prosperity, in order to devise some 
means to do what is equivalent to reducing the cultivators di- 
rectly, and the other classes indirectly, to the misery of 1822. 
For how can we import foreign corn, when the British and 
Irish‘farmers furnish a complete supply, without driving more 
or fewer of those out of their own market? Or how can we 
force them to abandon lands in which they have invested their 
capital, and lower the prices of British corn to that of our poorer 
neighbours, which some of the speechifiers at these corn-meet- 
ings have openly avowed to be their object, without reducing - 
the great body of cultivators to bankruptcy ? 


Why a peculiar policy is requisite with respect to British Corn. 


The opinion of the Vice-president of the Board of Trade, 
though given only as his private opinion, merits some notice, 
because many are apt to query with him, why should a peculiar 
policy be adopted with respect to corn alone ? 

According to the Reporter, Mr Grant is stated to have 
said—* In alluding to the subject of the Corn-laws, I merely 


deliver my opinion as an individual; and I must say I cannot 
see on what principle of common sense, or of consistency, we 
should pursue a different policy with respect to that particular 
article. Indeed the reason of the thing is so clear, that it is 
now commanding the reluctant assent of those gentlemen, who 
were most violently opposed to it. ” 

To this I reply: If corn be an article of produce which, as 
connected with the circumstances of Britain and those of the 
continent of Europe, is of a character peculiar to itself, or differ- 
ent from others, then common sense, or, at least, good sense 
(for the common sense talked of is not unfrequently of that kind 
which we call non-sense), requires that we should adopt a pecu- 
liar sort of policy or protection towards it. Even consistency 
demands the same thing: consistency in doing what is right 
and proper. The consistency of applying the same mode of 
treatment to cases which, from their peculiar characters, re- 
quire different modes, is a consistency which the sound politician 
or statistician will Jeave to closet theorists, like our economists, 
who, in pursuance of their principles, set facts and consequences 
at defiance, to recommend. This inconsistent consistency he 
will disdain and reject. ‘ 
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In my last letter I have pointed out the peculiarities of Bri- 
tish corn, by which it is distinguished from other articles of 
British produce. Some of these are essential, and of great im- 
portance: And they are of such a nature as to render a peculiar 
protection to an article of so vast an amount indispensably ne- 
sessary. I refer your readers to that detail; and J leave it to 
their candour and good sense to say, whether these differences 
are not real, and whether they do not establish the necessity of 
a peculiar protection under the present circumstances of Bri 
tain, and the other countries of Europe. It is for Mr Grant, 
or those who think along with him, to show that they are ima- 
ginary ; or if they are real, that they are not of such a character, 
as to require any particular regulation. 

If either the one or the other of these two things can be done, 
of course there can be no reason for making a distinction with 
respect to corn. But till this is actually done, not by mere as- 
sertions, but by an appeal to facts, I shall remain of opinion, 
that it cannot be done. And I will venture to affirm, that no 
practical man who has attended to them, will consider either 
that legislator or statistician, who has not fully considered them, 
to be duly prepared to give an opinion on the vital question in 
agitation, and in which is involved the comfort or distress of 
millions. 

I will ask the president and vice-president of the Board of 
Trade, in the name of the cultivators of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, one question. It arises out of a well-known fact, which 
proves beyond all possibility of contradiction the reality and 
greatness of the distinction, which I have stated to exist between 
their produce, and the other species of produce, for the pro- 
tection of which a mere protecting duty is granted. Our manu- 
facturers, like our farmers, pay a higher amount of taxes, a higher 
price for labour and skill, and live better than those of other 
countries. How then, I ask, comes it, if there be no real pe- 
culiarities in the production of corn, that our manufacturers and 
merchants, can be at the additional expense also of carriage, 
shore-dues, &c. and export their productions of the woollen, cotton, 
linen, and even silk kinds, aswell as of the various metals, to every 
country which does not positively prohibit them, and command a 
sale; while our farmers, though they have the privilege of exporta- 
tion, could not of late years, with all their superfluous abundance, 
and cannot at present export a single quarter ? 

The great reduction in the rate of import duties on the various 
articles of manufacture, proposed by Mr Huskisson, is founded 
on the essential difference between our produce in corn, and 
our productions in the cetton, woollen, linen, silk, and other 
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lines. The truth is, that as far as mere price is concerned, 
these articles now scarcely need any protecting duty at all. 
And were it not for that capricicus fondness or perverseness in 
favour of foreign articles, which distinguishes so great a portion 
of our population, particularly of the female branch, there would 
be none. In point of excellence, of fabric, masterliness of fi- 
nishing, and price, very few articles, to which we apply the term 
manufactures, could compete with the British in the British 
market. I believe the chief importation would be of British 
goods, made up in the manner of the foreign, and sent abroad 
in order to be imported as foreign articles. 

There is nothing new in this, though our legislators are now 
turning their attention to it. I have repeatedly stated in your 
Magazine, that, with all our higher rate of labour, taxes, &c. 
such is the effect of our greater capital,—the lowness of interest, 
our capability of giving credit, our machinery, experienced ad- 
roitness, and other advantages, that we can bring a cheaper 
article into the foreign market, after paying all expenses, than 
our neighbours, whose general prices are much lower. The 
universal complaint of foreign manufacturers, that we undersell 
them in their own markets, which I have several times noticed, 
confirms this. Indeed, the very circumstance of our being able 
to command a sale in all markets, from which we are not posi- 
tively excluded, proves it beyond doubt. For how can we com- 
mand a sale in foreign markets, to which others repair, except 
by means either of a 1 cheaper article, or else a better article for 
the same price ? 

Until, therefore, we can apply our capital and machinery to 
the raising of corn as effectively as to the making of cotton and 
woollen goods, there must be an essential difference, on the real 
principles of circulation and of true commercial prosperity, be- 
tween corn and these goods. It will be only when our farmers 
can raise three or four crops of corn a year, by the application 
of steam, and do the greater part of the work required in rais- 
ing it by machinery, that it will stand on the same footing with 
cottons, woollens, linens, silks, and hardware. 

This greater cheapness of our articles of manufacture, and 
their superior quality, even without being aided (as they are 
also) by the expenses of carriage, are a complete excluding a- 
verage ; and a still more effeciually protecting average, than the 
positive one which protects corn. 

It gives our manvfacturers an entire monopoly of the home 
market, at all rates of price, however high. It renders them 
absolute masters there; and having two markets, the home and 
the foreign, they enjoy the advantage of being able to send to 
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the one what may happen not to suit the other. Thus these 
gentlemen, who make such a cry against the farmer for being 
enabled to be master of his own market under a certain rate, 
while, from the very circumstances which render such a posi- 
tive protection necessary, he is excluded from the foreign, are 
more absolute masters and monopolizers in the home market 
than he is, while they are nearly masters also in many of the 
best foreign markets. So much for their declamation and com- 
plaints about the excluding average given to the farmer only 
up to a fair rate of price, and for teir meetings to petition Par- 
liament against it. ' 

There is another distinction between corn and manu- 
factures, even if the latter were so high with us as to en- 
able foreigners to incur the expense of transport, and meet our 
manufacturers in the markets of Britain and Ireland; and this, 
though not so essential or so important as the former, has great 
force in showing the protecting average to be necessary for corn. 
It is, that, in the case of cottons and other manufactures, the 
merchant is in his own line. If he were to import or purchase 
more than is wanted of the foreign articles, he would not only 
lose by these, but he would seriously injure his own connexions 
in manufacturing, in which in many cases he has directly or in- 
directly a share. He is also at home in the line; he knows his 
wherabout. He would import certain sorts of articles which 
would not interfere with his manufacturing connexions and his 
own exportations ; but he would not wantonly import or pur- 
chase at hap-hazard, or what might bring a present profit, but 
would injure both him and his connexions. 

But by means of a protecting duty only upon corn, as I have 
shown in my last letter (p.28.), the merchant would be consti- 
tuted, not occasionally, as under a protecting average, but per- 
petually, the regulator of the supply of that article, though it is 
out of his line. Even the mere corn-importer would not feet 
the additional interest against over-importation, whieh, as al- 
ready noticed, would be felt by the importer of manufactured 
articles. He would merely think of importing as much as he 
could with a profit, without reference to the distress which his 
prices might cause to the British farmer; and the temper lately 
displayed, and still displaying by our merchants, shows but too 
strongly, that all other corn-importers would consider, however 
erroneously, that they were serving their country, as well as 
themselves, by lowering the price of corn in the home market. 
This spirit, and, I must add, this predominant folly among our 
merchants, ought to put our landholders and farmers, and alt 
who have an interest in the prosperity of Britain and.Ireland, 
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upon their guard against making that class the regulator of the 
supply of corn. In time, perhaps, they may become wiser, and 
attend to facts and real principles, instead of old prejudices, and 
the fancies of some closet theorists. At present, a protecting 
average alone can secure the British and Irish cultivators against 
having these hostile price-reducers made the regulators of their 
comforts or miseries. 

‘ But,’ as the Vice-president tells us, * the reason of the 
‘ thing was so clear, that it was now commanding the reluctant 
* assent of those gentlemen who were most violently opposed 
® to it.’ 

To this I-can only reply, that if these gentlemen have attend- 
ed to actual results and real principles, they must reason in a 
very extraordinary manner to perceive reason in what is so per- 
fectly unreasonable. It is true, indeed, that gentlemen who 
have considered the matter so very imperfectly, and who have 
taken such a superficial view of it, as fo see no difference be- 
tween the case of British corn and British manufactures, in the 
present relative state of Britain and her neighbours with respect 
to these articles, are so little prepared to judge correctly on the 
question, that they are very like to have seen what is unréason- 
able to be reasonable between them ; and their change of opinion 
can be of no great value. For myself, I can only say, that for 
these thirty years I have paid as much attention to statistical 
subjects, I believe, as any man in Europe, and more than mest. 
I have watched actual results, particularly the changes which 
have taken place in circumstances that affected this vital ques- 
tion; and I have been compelled, by the force of facts, to a 
change of opinion on the subject, directly the reverse of that of 
those gentlemen. I myself proposed a fixed duty, in 1815, and 
afterwards a varying duty; but results, arising out of the change 
of the relative circumstances of Britain and her neighbours 
with respect to corn, have fairly made me abandon my former 
opinion, and oppose the proposition which I myself made. The 
chief reasons for this change I laid before your readers in my 
last letter. I have only to add, that the more I examine facts, 
and consult real principles, the ‘ reason of the thing’ seems 
stronger for the change which I have made, though the reverse 
of that made by the gentlemen alluded to by Mr Grant. 

But, perhaps, we may have different objects in view to guide 
us. My object is the prosperity of all classes—of our trade at 
home, as well as abroad. They may be in the list of those 
who, in the case of the crude and depressive measures of 1819 
with respeet to our currency, to quote an expression which | 
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then used of them in your Magazine, * seemed * enamoured 
of distress ;’ and they got it upon that occasion. If so, per- 
haps they are still enamoured of the same mistress, whom I 
confess I cordially hate, and of whom the corn-law of 1822 
fairly deprived them. 

Or perhaps, Sir, they may be among those who look forward 
to the elections of next year, and may have respect—suppose— 
to the votes of manufacturing districts. I know not what our 
unproductives may think of such a cause for a change of opi- 
nion in statistics; and it may with some be considered a good 
political ground for a change. But, in the productive school, 
we reckon it a very doubtful statistical reason indeed. 


The Real Object of our Corn Meetings. 


With such facts of distress on the one hand, and of prospe- 
rity on the other, against any change, I was anxious to hear 
what our advocates for a change could possibly find to say, that 
would have the least weight with any sober thinking man; and 
however obscure and impotent the reasoning may have been, 
certainly the object was clear, and the declaration of it strong. 
There was no hiding in, the case. The purpose was expressed 
in the plainest and broadest terms, particularly at our London 
meeting of merchants and traders ; and it was no less than, that 
the farmer’s prices ought to be, and must be reduced, 

Yes, Sir, this was the express text of the speakers, and it was 
embodied in their resolutions. Joseph Hume, with his calcu- 
lations, does not appear to have been among them; at least he 
did not speechify. But his spirit was there in all its reduction 
vigour ; and to accomplish this grand object, the shield of the 
British and Irish cultivator must be taken from him—the pro- 
tecting average; and he must, for the future, have his supplies 
and prices regulated by the speculators in foreign corn. 

Now, Sir, though I have not left room at present to go par- 
ticularly into the discussions such as they were, at least attend 
to one or two general facts. Here are bodies of men, whose 
own prices are on the rise, assembling to reduce the prices of 
another body of men, on which the income of five or six mil- 
lions of persons (including families) in Britain and Ireland di- 
rectly depends, There was not even an attempt to show that 
these prices were unfair; that is, at a rate beyond what would 
give them a fair profit, when calculated at the rates of prices 
paid to themselves, and the other classes from whom these cul- 
tivators must buy every thing. And for a sufficient reason—it 
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was not in their power; for the British farmer’s prices, at pre- 
sent, are quite fair at British rates; and these very price-re- 
ducers were actually deriving more trade, both home and fo- 
reign, and a better income from these very prices of the farmer, 
which in two years had risen from a severe distress-rate to the 
rate of comfort. These very price-reducers also had actually 
found their own prices raised from the distress-rate to the com- 
fort-rate, chiefly from the rise in the prices of the former. And 
yet, at the very moment when they were enjoying comfort again, 
they would fall pell-mell on the farmer, and knock his prices, 
one way or another (for they could not agree on the plan), down 
to the former distress-rate, and at the same time dash to pieces 
the very fabric upon which their own prosperity was raised. To 
leave ingratitude and injustice out of the question, if this be 
not the essence of folly, of pure wrongheadedness in statistics, 
Ll ask you, what is? 

As I have said elsewhere, the meetings of our merchants and 
manufacturers to reduce the prices of our cultivators, which are 
unquestionably fair, because they have risen from a rate which 
produced general distress, seem quite as preposterous as meet- 
ings of landholders and farmers would be to reduce the prices of 
our manufacturers and merchants, which have risen at the same 
time. Indeed, those which had fallen as low as the cultivator’s 
prices, have, in most instances, risen pretty much in the same 
proportion. Iam far from meaning to say the rise is not bene- 
ficial. But, in the name of common sense, on what ground 
should the manufacturers and merchants meet to reduce the 
prices of cultivators, on which the cultivators might not meet 
to reduce the prices of the manufacturers and merchants ? 

Once more, Sir, these manufacturers and traders, who, by 
means of their natural circumstances, have long enjoyed, and 
are enjoying, an excluding average, a complete monopoly, a- 
gainst foreigners in the home market, meet to deprive a body 
of much greater numbers, and adding a much larger share to 
the national income than all their classes put together, of that 
excluding average and monopoly to a certain rate of price in 
that market, which from their natural circumstances they could 
not obtain without a positive law in their favour, and which 
those very circumstances (as distress and prosperity had alike 
shown) rendered absolutely necessary, while they were, most 
probably, now and for ever excluded, by those circumstances 
also, from any share in the foreign market.* So much for 


* The British cultivators may well say to the foreign, ‘ If we 
wish to prevent you from sending corn to injure us in our own mar- 
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fairness, or selfishness, give it what name you will. Secure 
themselves against foreign intruders into the home market, these 
manufacturers and traders wished to deprive the farmer of his 
only security against injurious intrusion, and render him a prey 
to the speculators in foreign produce. 

But they talked about the reduction of the protecting duties 
on manufactures, and free trade. and all that. And what does 
this reduction amount to, in reality? It is scarcely more than 
something merely nominal. The circumstances of our manu- 
facturers give them an excluding average against foreigners in 
most branches, even without the expense of transport, or any 
duty at all. And yet, with protecting duties of from 10 to 30 
per cent., which, from the lowness of price, and excellence of 
quality of our manufactures, completely exclude foreigners, our 
declaimers and scribblers of the new-light school deafen us with 
the cry of free trade! 

I here, Sir, beg to put you on your guard against supposing 
that I disapprove of those reductions, or of the remaining pro- 
tection. I have laid before you * what I hold to be the sound 
principles of a free trade; and I conceive these protections to 
be warranted by those principles. But I am speaking of the 
inconsistency or want of discrimination in those newlight 
brawlers, with their crude and vague notions of a free trade, 
without any distinction with respect to articles which the cir- 
circumstances of the fabricators, and protecting duties, put in 
exclusive possession of the home market. 

Perhaps, sir, you may be disposed to think I have been charg- 
ing our corn meeting of London with opinions concerning pri- 
ces which they did not fully avow. The following is given by 
the reporter as a proposition of the leading speaker. ‘ No one 
© doubted that high prices were every where a grievance.’ This 
was the doctrine laid down by-Mr ‘Thomas Wilson, a most re- 
spectable merchant and member of Parliament, for the first, 
richest, and highest priced city in the world. I confess J al- 
most doubted whether such a sentiment could have been uttered 
by any well informed man, after the distress of the low prices of 
1822, and the comforts of the much higher prices of 1824 and 
1825. As I] have elsewhere expressed it, I really should not 
have expected to hear it so boldly stated in the year 1825, by 
one of the cockneys of Saffron-hill. It was adopted as a text 















































































































































ket, we, at least, cannot send corn to injure you in yours. We leave 
to our manufacturers and merchants to make inroads on your other 
suppliers.’ 








* Farmer’s Magazine, 1824, p. 446—449, 
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for the orations of the other speakers, and the resolutions were 
in fact built on it. Nor is the notion even at this time of dav, 
and after all the distress which we have uniformly seen connected 
with averaged low prices, and of comfort with averaged hig 
prices, confined to cockney statistics or the statistics of corn 
meetings. It seems to be the inveterate opinion of all our closet 
cobblers of economistical theories, however much they may dif- 
fer on other points. 


Mr Whitmore’s motion for revising the Corn-laxs. 


The real object of this gentleman, appears very evidently to 
be the same with that of our corn meetings; that is, to reduce 
the prices of the British cultivator. The statistics which he 
sported on the occasion I do not find it necessary at present to 
criticise. His ideas were in general far fetched, his views visi- 
sionary and incorrect, and his fears groundless; and so far as 
they had any influence on those who attend only to solid facts 
and plain principles drawn from them, it would be to confirm 
them in opinions in several cases nearly the reverse of his. * 

His motion was lost by a vast majority; but let not the Bri- 
tish cultivators and their frierds be lulled asleep by this. A re- 
vision of the corn-laws of 1822, has been‘openly avowed to be 
intended from the quarter of influence; and against any revi- 
sion, at present, they should make a stand. If one innova- 


* He approves of averages against which such an ignorant senseless 
clamour has been raised. But his averages are mere shadowy things, 
which would afford no protection to the farmer. He considers the 
evils attributed to them, to arise from their being mixed up with an 
import price. Now, facts have fully shown, that the advantages de- 
rived by the farmer from them, and by others through him, have 
sprung from this very mixture. 

He thinks, as I do, that there has been some slander vented against 
them as to frauds. But though I think the frauds have had buta 
trifling effect, if the mode of taking them can be improved, it should 
be attempted. This has nothing to do with the principle of the 
corn-law. 

He notices, as I had done in my last letter, the small depression 
produced by the importation of oats at the last opening of the ports, 
but he has not the candour to own that this was the effect of the new 
corn-law. Had his shadowy average existed, and the importation 
gone on, what would have been the result ? 

By the way, the conjectured amount imported under the new law 
was too low ; but even as it is, the amount was less than that of 1820 
by about 240,000 quarters, or only two thirds of that year’s importa- 
tion. 
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tion isadmitted, there is no telling where it may end. From 
the tone and views of certain speeches, if an intermeddling is 
allowed at all, they have to tremble for their only security, that 
which is already possessed by the manufacturer and merchant 
from their peculiar circumstances, but which the cultivator holds 
by a positive law only; a protecting average. 

Take my word for it, the innovators have some, what you 
Scots call long heads, among them, and who are more capable 
of leading on a popular assembly by degrees to fall in with their 
peculiar views, than of forming sound views on these subjects. 
‘There has been no case whatever made out for any change. 
The admirable corn. law of 1822, which so many scribblers and 
chatterers at first affected to call a regulation perfectly ineflici- 
ent, is found to be too powerfully protective of the farmer, 
against whose prices, from a strange perversion of mind, all the 
attacks of thesetheorists are directed, while theprices of the manu- 
facturers are to be raised on the depression of those of the far- 
mer, not to be the butt of their hostility. This inefficient regu- 
lation is too efficient by half for them, and, therefore, it must 
be removed. But this desire to remove, should only make the 
cultivators more determined to retain. 

They should keep all their opponents strictly to the actual 
facts bearing on the case, the distress of from 1819 to 1822, and 
the comfort of 1824 and 1825. The innovators should be call- 
ed upon distinctly to explain why or how the low prices of the 
former period produced general distress, and why, or how, the 
much higher prices of the latter have produced general comfort 
and prosperity. No evasions, however ingenious, or mere ge- 
neral vague assertions should be admitted. The plain how or 
why must be given. This the innovators have not even at- 
tempted to do; because they could not. On their notions they 
could give no explanation whatever. They, therefore, wander 
from the real question into the regions of romance, and they 
seek to bewilder their hearers as much as they are bewildered 
themselves. We have long speeches, consisting of gratuitous as- 
sertions, excursions of fanciful theory and imaginary fears, 
while one portion of their reasoning destroys another, and the 
whole ends in nothing definite or distinct. In fact theirfears are 
so very imaginary, that they put one on answering in the proverb 
of the sagacious Scotch peasants on similar occasions, gin the lif? 

fa itll smoor @’ the laverocks. * 1 have heard all this sort of con- 
jectures and fears sported by merchants and others daily for 


these thirty years, and yet both our home and foreign trade 
has still kept increasing. 


* If the sky fall, it will smother all the larks, 
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The idea of making the price of corn in other countries the 
regulating standard of British corn, which is the favourite idea 
of our price reducers, both at our corn meetings and in Pariia- 
ment, is an undisguised absurdity. It is founded on an utter 
ignorance of the nature of price and the processes of nature in 
creating employment and producing wealth to an increasing 
population. Out tof many instances, I quote 1822 as a proof 
that, could it be effected, it would equally injure the home and 
the foreign trade: that it would be as ruinous in practice, as it 
is absurd in theory. 

The prices of British corn, in order to be fair, must be ave- 
raged on the general rates of the other classes of Britain; and 
they are all founded chiefly on the rate of populousness, the 
amount of wealth and employment, and the general style of 
living among classes, arising out of the various circumstances 
in which they are placed. 

And compared with the price rates of other articles, I con- 
tend the present rates of British corn are fair, and require no 
interference of the Legislature. Our home trade is improving 
in every line; and our foreign trade is improving in a similar 
degree. Indeed the latter has increased since 1822, no less 
than five millions Sterling. In the name of prudence then, 
why intermeddle at all? Is the nation never to enjoy a month’s 
quiet from the attacks of visionary theorists and speculators ? 

It is complained by some of the friends of these unwarranted 
innovations, that the nation is quite in a state of agitation a- 
gain. Soitis. But who has produced the agitation but them- 
selves? * Why would they not let well alone? Why would 
they attack prosperity ? Did they expect, when the merchants 
and manufacturers wantonly, in the full tide of their prosperi- 
ty, derived chiefly from the prosperity of the farmer, met to 
destroy the comforts of the latter, that these would not form 
counter-meetings? They were forced to come forward amid 
the happiness which they again enjoy, to defend themselves 
from the distress and bankruptcy which were preparing for 


them by these unwise and ungenerous intermeddlers. 


* Probably enough the speculators in foreign corn have been at 
the bottom of the whole; or at least, they have been very active in 
raising it. And they seem likely to gain their object, and laugh 
in their sleeves at the gulls they have made. ‘They would be able to 
replace their stocks at from 20s. to 30s. the quarter, to be ready to 
pour the whole afresh into the market, under the intended innova- 
tion. 
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Who ever dreamt that the Corn-law of 1822 was to be per- 
petual ? or that any regulation could be perpetual with respect 
to an article which depends so entirely on circumstances ? 
i. ‘The time may come, in our progress towards the complement 
i of population, when, instead of a protecting average, our cir- 
cumstances may render it profitable to offer a bounty to impor- 
| tation. But because this law may be altered, should it be alter- 
Bh ed? This is an odd argument. There is not at present the 
shadow of a reason for meddling: why then meddle? When 
a a real change of circumstances takes place, so as to render a 
change in the law necessary, this will be very obvious ; and the 
; He necessity will be generally felt. 
te, I would have Mr Gooch to reconsider his opinion. By 
60s. no doubt he means the average price of a period of 
| | years. Dut if 75s., which he proposed three years ago, was a 
i fair price, surely 60s. cannot be fair now. The only reduction 
4 is in taxes, and this will barely amount to 8s. on the quarter of 
: wheat. Besides, to obtain even 60s., the importation rates 
; must be from 5s. to 10s. higher. Prices are also rising every 
; qeats and with an increasing population, must continue to rise. 
; Vhy then should any change be made even in the rate, though 
the principle of the law easily admits this? A house divided 
| against itself cannot stand. I trust, therefore, he will set his 
Da) face against any change. 
4 I trust also Lord Liverpool, who is both a candid and a sound 






















statistician, will reconsider the case; and as the state both of 
the home and foreign market clearly shows there is no occa- 








. sicn for interfering, while his Lordship must be well aware of 
f] the agitation as w ell as the danger that must arise from inter- 
yi he meddling, that he will resolve to check our innovators, and 
i ei tranquillize the nation, by giving his decisive negative against 
ni meddling at all. 
ht The cause of the pean unwarranted interfering with the 
‘4 | prosperity and quiet of the farmer, and indeed of the nation, is 
Fi n = be found i in the too general misconception of the real nature 
Mi 1 f price. I may, therefore, consult Cocker, whose results, 
riie shouah they seem to be rejected by our innovators in this case, 
oo) Ah 1 assure you, agree with those of nature; and I may trouble 
; ‘ you with a few useful truisms on the subject. 
ay Simon Gray, 
a te } Camden Town, \ 
a) i 25th April, 1825. 
ey 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Observations on a Free Trade in Corn. 


MEN are very apt, after having obtained a general principle, 
and applied it successfully to one class of cases, to extend it to 
others which bear to them some analogy, confidently expecting 
similar results. 

They look to the points in which both agree, without in- 
quiring whether there may not also lie unseen points of differ- 
ence, rendering their reasonings from the one to the other in- 
conclusive and unsafe. Now it strikes us, that the doctrine of 
free trade is such a principle. It has already been applied to 
our commerce and manufactures with distinguished success. 
Thus encouraged, Mr Huskisson has lately placed our colo- 
nial relations upon a footing as enlightened as it is new. 
And even against the continuance of the usury laws, the only 
instance where Adam Smith hesitated about the propriety of 
restrictions, are his disciples manfully labouring. 

While the doctrine of freedom of trade was thus widely dif- 
fused and acted upon, it could scarcely be expected that corn, 
the most important of products, would long be permitted to 
enjoy a monopoly price. Nor has this expectation been falsi- 
fied. ‘The public mind, drawn to the subject by the notori- 
ously fraudulent mode of fixing the averages, though in the 
progress of events it must have arrived at the same question 
without this stimulus, now calls for the adoption of a similar 
treatment towards corn as towards manufacturing industry, 
Landlords and farmers, indeed, everywhere complain at the 
prospect of a change; but as this only identifies them with 
silk manufacturers and canal proprietors when similarly situ- 
ated, so far from proving the soundness of their cause, it ra- 
ther creates an unfavourable suspicion, as if they had equally 
little to urge in self-defence. 

Now, it is our sincere conviction that there are specialties in 
the present case, entitling those interested to claim an exemp- 
tion from the full influence of that principle, whose very name 
carries along with it a charm that is fitted to mislead. 

Before stating our reasons for requiring a high protecting 
duty against the importation of foreign corn, we must allude 
to what we consider two dangerous misrepresentations regard- 
ing this subject, eagerly circulated among those little able to 
correct them. The first is, that Polish corn may be perma- 
nently brought into the British market for 52s. a quarter. The 
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lowness of this price, of course, exasperates those who are 
taught to believe that every farthing they pay above it amounts 
to extortion. This, however, rests upon the authority of a 
Mr Behrend, a corn-merchant at Dantzick (see Westminster 
Review, No. 6, art. Corn-Laws), who again grounds his state- 
ment upon the circumstance, that a third of Polish land, of the 
first quality, is now in pasture, which, if made to grow corn 
for the British market, would remain still at its present trifling 
rent. Here it is overlooked, that the British demand would 
enhance the rent, by adding to the Polish population (and un- 
til their agriculture was greatly improved that addition would 
not be small), while that demand itself would be rendered more 
urgent, from the increase of British population occasioned b 
the cheapness of food. But even did the population of both 
these countries remain stationary, when did it ever happen that 
the exportation of corn failed to raise its price in the home 
market, consequently in the foreign market, and so to raise the 
rent of land ? 

Allied to this error, is the almost universal belief and repre- 
sentation, that our present price of corn is a grievous tax upon 
the lower orders, who we are given to understand are already 
oppressed to a degree more than can be borne. Now, we won- 
der it did not strike those who employed this argument, that 
the very prosperity of the labouring classes belies their theory. 
It might, at least, have led them to scrutinize it-more carefully. 
In point of fact, it is impossible by any tax to reach the lower 
orders. They immediately transfer it to theiremployers. ‘There 
is a proportional rise in their wages, to compensate for what 
the tax withdraws; so that those very landlords and farmers 
who are accused of reaping the benefit of the tax, to the in- 
jury of the rest of the community, are those who pay it most 
largely. Should it, however, be contended, that what is paid 
in wages does not balance the whole of what is received in the 
form of a tax, but that there is a surplus of some millions an- 
nually, we ask, How is this wealth distributed ? If not in the 
form of wages, to some other classes of productive or unpro- 
ductive labourers—just to the men who are, it is alleged, groan- 
ing under the pressure of taxation ! 

Viewed in this light--and we are sure it is the true one— 
nothing can be more misplaced than lamentations over the un- 
happy circumstances of the working classes; nor any thing 
more shortsighted and unreasonable, than popular rioting and 
violence at the passing of a corn bill. ‘They are founded in 
ignorance as gteat as that which prompts the labourer, in the 
season of famine, to assault the baker, and despoil him of his 
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s 
property, though that very spoliation only accelerates his own 
starvation. 

Having thus disposed of those views, which, by exciting ir- 
ritation and discontent, prevent a truly wise policy from being 
adopted, and envelope our dearest interests in mist and obseu- 
rity, we proceed to state what appears to us important in the 
consideration of this question, * Ought there to be a free corn 
trade ?’ 

Our first objection to a dependence on foreign nations for 
corn, is the danger of combination among very large capitalists. 

It is evident, that, as the American population almost keeps 
pace with its means of subsistence, our supplies of corn must 
be drawn chiefly from the Continent of Europe, and will be 
shipped over to us from a few of its ports. But if so, where 
would be the difficulty of a few men, of very extensive capital, 
oe up the whole of the produce, and dealing it out to the 
British consumer at a monopoly price? It is one of the pe- 
culiarities of corn, which distinguishes it from manufactures, 
that, owing to the dispersed situation of the farmers, as mat- 
ters at present stand, combination to raise prices is nearly im- 
possible. But according'to the new system, where purchasers 
would be few, and residing in the neighbourhood of each other, 
every facility would be afforded for defrauding the nation. We 
have had, and continue to have, instances of individuals pur- 
chasing the whole market of single commodities, as tallow or 
rum, and, by reselling them at their own prices, securing im- 
mense fortunes. It is no adequate answer to say, that an ap- 
proaching crop, combined with the perishable nature of corn, 
will always protect from a very serious combination, seeing the 
enhancement of price may be so great as to admit the destruc- 
tion of a-very large quantity of corn, and yet the gain of very 
extravagant profits. 

Some may not think the danger to be apprehended from com- 
bination a formidable or a frequent one. But here it would be 
well to remember, that corn obeys a very different law from 
all other articles, and it is one which gives weight to our argu- 
ment. A deficiency in muslins causes an increase of price pro- 
portional to the amount of deficiency. Not so corn. <A very 
small deficiency here, occasions a very great addition to the 
price. An eighth less corn will perhaps raise its price, not an 
eighth, but a fourth more. Men can dispense with luxuries, 
but they must have food whatever it may cost; and hence this 
specialty. Now, what a temptation would this present to the 
cupidity of our corn merchants! They have only to sink their 
months supplies in the Thames, and in the disproportione:! 
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advance of price thus created, they will not only be repaid, 
but loaded with wealth. 

‘The very great variations to which corn is at present sub- 
jected, form one of the strongest reasons for an alteration; 
and none who consider the effect of rapid transitions in the 
price of articles of food, on all classes, but especia!ly on those 
who can command very few of them, but must wish for the 
suecess of every plan which can give assurance and regularity 
to the price of human subsistence. 

Would, however, the system now proposed bestow so de- 
sirable a stability? Would it not rather give new energy to the 
evil, when the price of the food of an empire was placed at the 
mercy of a few interested and avaricious speculators ? 

But this is not the only danger to be feared. In case of fo- 
reign war (and no man can promise to Europe a very length- 
ened tranquillity), we have much to dread. A corn merchant only 
makes us pay somewhat higher tor our bread—an enemy would 
seek to deprive us of it altogether, and so starve us into dishonour- 
able terms. It is not enough to urge the absence of all proba- 
bility, that we shall be engaged in actual hostilities with several 
corn-exporting nations at once. This may be true. But should 
only one nation proclaim the blockade of the British coasts, 
every bushel of corn we receive from a neutral is in jeopardy, 
and being sent in violation of law, is not only burdened with the 
expense of smuggling, but liable to the most vexatious of its fluc- 
tuations—a state of affairs which, however tolerable, as far as 
manufactures are concerned, when a nation struggles for its 
very existence; is obviously productive of certain ruin on any 
other supposition. 

* Our next objection to a free trade in corn, wears a more un- 
popular aspect than the last, and can only be rightly appreciated 
by those in some degree acquainted with political economy. 

We hold, that cheap corn affords undue encouragement to 
population. Malthus has triumphantly shown the tendenc 
of population to outrun the means of subsistence, in other words 
the demand for it; and has no less clearly proved, that it is to 
an excess in the labour market, that most of the distress of the 
lower orders is attributable—that in fact, so far from being, as is 
alleged, the victims of oppression, they are the masters of their 

own fortunes. 

Now, until prudential habits of a far higher character than 
the working classes can yet boast of, be formed, we do not per- 
ceive what a diminution in the price of corn would accomplish, 

but their own misery and degradation. The cheapness of the 
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pot », by fostering an overgrown population, we have seen 
to be the ruin of Ireland. Let us beware lest, in depriving the 
landlord of what is deemed » noxious tax, we do not in another 
guise impose a yet more terrible tax, (if such it may be called) 
one that is gathered from wages reduced by the competition of 
labourers, beneath the level of human subsistence. The pros« 
pect of such a result is to us sufficiently alarming ; but the mere 
prospect, however vivid, is not enough of itself to deter the un- 
reflecting labourer from contributing his aid to realize it; it is 
nothing but the immediately felt pain of a scarcity that will 
check him from supplying the article of labour, beyond what 
the country can employ.— Now, what is the effect of a redun- 
dant population, or an excess of labour? it is a great advance 
in the price of corn, such an advance as we have little doubt, 
might make foreign corn reach the present prices in the home 
market.—Thus, we should have the same high prices which are 
now complained of, with a more crowded population indeed; 
but with a security and strength diminished, just in the ratio of 
our dependence on foreigners. And is there nothing in such a 
consideration as this? why, such a state of matters would con- 
stitute a premium upon invasion, and might well impart hope 
and courage to the most timid revolutionist. 

But it is not merely to the enlargement of the population 
from the cheapness of corn, that we feel aversion. ‘Though in 
itself attended with serious evils, these become still more for- 
midable, when it is reniembered that this population is a manu 
Jacturing one. It is in. behalf of the manufacturing interest, 
that a free corn trade is proposed, and as this, by cheapening 
corn, would reduce the price of manufactured commodities, and 
so indefinitely extend, as our merchants believe, their foreign 
market, it is not wonderful that their activity should be both 
general and persevering.—But if there be any truth in political 
science, such reduced prices would be but of short duration; 
it being a well known law, that corn creates its own market and 
is soon overtaken by population. What then would be the 
great national advantage, gained in the period which elapsed 
between the day, when a free importation was sanctioned, and 
the arrival of the time, when the foreign corn would bear the 
same average price that the home does under the existing 
laws? 

There would be a very wide diffusion of our manufacturing 
industry. This will be considered by many an argument im- 
portant enough, to entitle us to brave all the dangers which we 
have anticipated. But the glare and the splendour of com- 
merce apart, no society has ~~ points than a large 
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manufacturing one. We have only to consult history, to find 
how fickle and shifting is the genius of commerce. To look to 
modern times, Venice gave way to Lisbon, and it again to Am- 
sterdam and Antwerp, while these again have been succeeded 
by Liverpool and London. Nor have we any evidence that the 
future will differ from the past.—Indeed, we have reason to be- 
lieve, that though our ports should never experience such a de- 
sertion as has befallen others, yet we have no right to expect 
their continued unrivalled prosperity. All nations in the course 
of their progress, as capital accumulates and land becomes fully 
occupied, grow manufacturing, and displace the old traders. 
We also must lay our account with this treatment, and if pros- 
pects open in one quarter, prepare for their disappearance in an- 
other. 

Already do we perceive symptoms that warn us of manufac- 
turing changes. Our brief war with America gave an impulse 
to the manufactures of that people. The annual exhibitions at 
the Louvre are rapidly improving those of the French. The 
Germans are in many respects a-head of us, and now that the 
free exportation of machinery and men to superintend it, is le- 
galized, old customers will no longer want our services, (hence- 
forth supplying themselves), and new rivals will be ready to dis- 
pute with us the possession of the foreign market.—Now, the 
question comes to be, is it expedient, or: safe to commit the 
stability and relative greatness of our empire, to the chances of 
such a random competition? Mark the consequences upon the 
immense manufacturing population at home. Ever and anon 
many of the labourers along with their masters, would be thrown 
out of employment, and did our present compulsory Poor- laws 
remain, they would press upon them with such violence, as in 
effect to equalize the payers of assessment with those who re- 
ceived its miserable pittance—in short, in many cases, do away 
altogether with the distinction betwee rich and poor. This is 
not chimerical. The men disengaged from working up com- 
modities for the foreign market, would not find a source of sub- 
sistence in our agriculture, for according to the supposition, 
large tracts of our land could not yet compete with the foreign 

roduce; and when they were able to do so, not only might we 
lems a great superabundance of labourers; but every plough 
which was yoked in England, would drive out one in Poland, 
which would be only transferring, not annihilating the evil. 

But we will not frighten our readers, by a case which they 
will be apt to reckon extreme, included and no more within the 
limits of possibility. We will not speak of the wretchedness of a 
national pauperism nearly universal, which, when relieved, would 
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only deepen and perpetuate the distress, and when unrelieved, 
would vent itself in the horrors of civil war. Let us, however, take 
the most favourable view of the question. Suppose our manufac- 
turing industry to be vastly extended, and something like per- 
manency to mingle with its altitude ; still do we know from fact, 
that manufacturing towns are liable even in their prosperity to 
freyuent very grievous fluctuations; and that these seasons 
again are accompanied, on the part of the population, by a de- 
pression which gives rise to such rioting and insubordination 
as prove destructive to the peace of society. There is a fever- 
ishness of mind created by the uncertainty of obtaining subsist- 
ence, which, even with our present limited manufacturing po- 
pulation, it is well for our security it is counterbalanced, by the 
more sedate and unimpressible population of the country. In 
the very movement of a multitude, there is something alarm- 
ing, and when it is considered that the greatest portion of 
the prevailing voice has its origin, and receives its nourish- 
ment from large manufacturing towns, as well as that our 
courts of criminal jurisprudence are most thronged in a season 
of public depression, we cannot contemplate the wide extension 
of our manufacturing population, and the contraction of our 
agricultural, without painful apprehensions for the happiness 
of our Island. A riot at Glasgow spreads fear through many 
miles of the surrounding country, which as long as it lasts (and 
by affording a stage for the exhibitions of demagogues, we 
know it may be for a considerable time protracted), interrupts 
business and disturbs the sense of a man’s personal securi- 
ty. 

ie is this all. While the labourers, by their discontents 
and distresses which would be multiplied as their commodities 
were distributed, (the chances of reversals being increased), an- 
noyed society, we cannot say, with all respect for their masters, 
that we should like to see an ascendancy of the manufacturing 
or mercantile interest in the House of Commons. 

The history of India, as is well shown by Dr Smith, proves 
merchants to be the worst rulers. Indeed their profession ren- 
ders them both short-sighted and much addicted to speculation, 
properties of mind not “compatible with a spirit of wise and 
sound legislation. 

‘Nor while we allude to the dangers attending the fluctuation 
of employment among manufacturing lubourers, should we 
overlook the consequences to which the loss of the public tran- 
quillity gives rise ina higher quarter. All governments are 
apt, and it is natural, either to be destroyed, or to grow strong 
from the opposition which they encounter. A month of politi- 
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cal rebellion, even in a class by no means influential, will be- 
stow a power upon the Government which it will exercise over 
all its members. When fear is awake, we are ready to sur- 
render more of our liberty into the hands of our rulers, and 
they are disposed both to ask and avail themselves of more, 
than when peace gives us security, and permits us to watch all 
their movements. It is well known, that on the morning after 
astorm at sea, insurance companies are inclined to ask, and 
generally do ask, higher dues; and those with whom they deal 
are willing to give considerably more, than when the ocean 
looks placid, and the rumour of shipwreck has long been 
unheard, Now, as the insurance company will prefer main- 
taining this new rate to descending to the old one, unless relax- 
ed by a pretty brisk competition, so governments, whose tem- 
porary increase of power cannot be so arithmetically calculated 
as pounds and shillings, and therefore not so easily required or 
restored to its owners, are very apt, from the circumstance 
which at first sight endangers their own existence, to become 
the formidable enemies of freedom. Whatever therefore sup- 
plies an occasion for their encroachm ‘its, should be as studi- 
ously guarded against as the encroachment itself, 

Such are a few of the general grounds, on which we contend 
for the impolicy of those measures which would suspend the 
chief part of the subsistence of our empire upon foreign nations, 
To these others could be added; but we have already trespassed 
sufficiently upon the patience of our readers, Ip spite of all that 
may be urged, there are persons so obstinately attached to the 
principles of free trade, and so delighted at the prospect of im- 
mediately augmenting our material wealth (upon which subject 
a vast deal of misconception is afloat), that neither the prospect 
of future commercial evils, nor the degradation of the character 
of our people, and the ultimate injury of our admirable political 


- constitution, are considerations of any avail, 


With such individuals, it is impossible to reason. Our only 
resource is to adduce facts fitted to show, that the unlimited 
confidence which they repose in the perfections of free trade 
is misplaced. 

Simond, in his very intelligent Travels through Switzerland 
(vol. 1. page 104), relates, that the Swiss in 1817 and 1818, 
trusting to their being supplied with corn from other countries, 
as long as they could supply these countries with what was corn's 
worth, laid down their land in grass, and in the same propor- 
tion diminished the cultivation of corn. Just, however, he re- 
marks, as they were in theory, they were disappointed in fact, 
The surrounding nations became their own growers and cous 
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sumers, and poor Switzerland was left to starve. Hence cur 
traveller was every where met by bands of beggars, in astaic of 
the greatest destitution, glad to break up their pasture into 
arable land, and depend for the future more upon their own re- 
sources. 

It is due to the author, however, to state (page 114.), that 
owing to the insular situation of England, he conceives it less 
likely to be affected by those inconveniences which Switzerland 
experienced, than any other country. But it is obvious, that 
the chance of an approximation to such a result cannot be too 
highly deprecated, and ought to be as diligertly avoided, though 
at some pecuniary sacrifice, as the possibility of an invasion is 
provided against by the continued expense of a standing ar- 
my. 

Before concluding, it may be proper to advert to arguments 
of subordinate importance, which, however, by the advocates of 
the manufacturing interest, do not seem either to be perceived, 
or when perceived, at all regarded. On looking to the imme- 
diate effects of a repeal of the Corn Laws, and comparing them 
for instance with those of the Spitalfield Acts, they behold in 
both cases two classes suffering—labourers and the employers of 
labour. They hear the complaints of the silk manufacturers 
for a few months, and are astonished to find them, as soon as 
their habits are accommodated to the new circumstances, en- 
joying as substantial prosperity as before, and their men as well 
fed and clothed as formerly. They immediately infer, that were 
agriculturists to make the attempt, they would be astonished to 
find themselves in a state of as great comfort without, as with 
high priced corn. All this appears very plausible; but on ex- 
amining the two subjects narrowly, we ascertain them not to be 

arallel, and therefore not to admit of the same inferences. 
Pet French silks be introduced, at such a rate as to displace 
those of British manufacture, what becomes of the British silk 
manufacturer and his men? We answer this question, by ask- 
ing, with what are the French silks bought? british cotton 
goods are given in exchange, and who work these up? Just 
the men who formerly wove silk. They have altered their pro- 
fession, but in the new one they are as well paid as in the old 
one, and minister to the convenience of the same class of cus- 
tomers, only by a somewhat more circuitous process. Now, 
this change is not felt very deeply, for—the moment that the 
British silks are abandoned, there is an instantaneous demand 
for an article by which the French may be purchased. Neither 
master therefore nor men, arelosers, The capital, fixed in the 
machinery of the silk manufacture, does not perish. Alter some 
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change, it may be turned over to the new, or a similar employ- 
ment ; and there is such a similarity in the nature of the work 
to be done by manual labour, that the Jabourers do not find the 
transition to be a difficult one. Hence the renovated life with 
which we see one trade spring from the ruins of a pre- 
decessor. But different is the case with agriculture. The 
farmer, with his new lease of nineteen years, must submit to be 
a loser during all that period without any compensation, except 
as a consumer, having less to expend on manufactured articles 
than formerly. This, however, makes but an inconsiderable 
balance for what he loses in the diminished price of corn. 
Next, he cannot withdraw fixed capital from land, or convert it 
to some new purpose, as in manufactures. The most valuable 
part of it is so incorporated with the land, as not to admit of 
separation; and, lastly, the men who aré trained to husbandry, 
ure thereby nearly incapacitated for any other occupation, 
These, when combined, form a heavy deduction from the na- 
tional wealth--an emount of pure unmitigated loss—from which 
manufacturers are happily exempted, and ought to be duly 
considered by every candid inquirer, when estimating the ad- 
vantages of a tree trade in corn. 





FOR THE VYARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Mr Gibson Craig on the Corn Laws. 


Our readers must be already aware, that the recent propo- 
sal in Parliament to alter the Corn-laws, has occasioned a good 
deal of anxiety and alarm among the owners and occupiers of 
land in every part of the kingdom. Among the Scottish coun- 
ties, many of which have met and sent up petitions against the 
proposed alterations, Mid-Lothian was naturally called upon 
to take a prominent station, for which, it is needless to say, the 
abilities and acquirements of many of her freeholders ae 
qualified her. Yet it would not be reasonable to expect much 
novelty on a question which has been rendered but too familiar 
by the discussions which it has undergone within the last ten 
years. Nor need we be surprised that the result of these dis- 
cussions has not been any thing like an approach to unanimity, 
even among those who cannot be supposed to act under the in- 
fluence of self-interest. On the essential part of the question, 
however, or, whether or not the corn trade shall be altogether 
free, there seems to be no great diflerence of opinion,—only a 
tew of the wildest and most reckless theorists contending for 
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either of the two extremes—entire freedom, or what would be, 
virtually at least, an entire prohibition. Whatever may be pre- 
tended, the difference at present is not so much in principle, 
as in the details—not whether there should, or should not, be any 
restriction on the foreign corn trade, but, to what extent re- 
strictions are necessary, and what is the best form of imposing 
them. Another agreeable distinction which marks the present 
state of the controversy, is the absence of all abuse, reproach, 
and exaggeration, on the part of those who take the lead; and 
what was less to be expected, a pretty general indisposition 
among the operatives of our great towns, at least in this part 
of the island, to move in the matter at all. It is for the sake 
of this moderation and candour, no less than the soundness and 
perspicuity of the arguments, that we recommend Mr Gibson 
Craig’s speech at the Mid-Lothian meeting, on the 22d April 
last, to the particular attention of our readers. We copy from 
one of the Edinburgh Journals, which has taken pains, it as- 
sures us, to give an accurate report. 


“© Mr Gibson Craig said, That notice having been given in 
the House of Commons, of a motion for an alteration of the 
corn-laws, he would beg to submit some reasons, which he 
humbly hoped would induce the County to petition against it. 
It must be admitted, that when a system affecting property was 
established, a change of it was a great evil; the greater the a- 
mount of property involved in the system, the evil was the 
greater ; and when the immense mass of the property of agri- 
culturists was considered, it was not easy to figure the extent 
of the evil which such a change must produce. The attempt 
to change could only be justified by the most imperious neces- 
sity. In the present case, he was at a loss to see any necessity. 
When he saw the prosperity and the progressive improvement 
that everywhere prevailed, beyond what the most sanguine en- 
thusiast could have dreamed of a few years ago, he could not 
help exclaiming, Why should laws which have worked so well 
be changed? The change was not called for by any existing 
evil—by the high price of corn—or by complaints of any kind, 
but solely by the theoretical opinions of prospective evils, en- 
tertained by gentlemen, certainly of the highest character, with 
whom he trusted this Meeting would not agree. It was main- 
tained, that as individuals purchased at the cheapest market the 
commodities of which they were in want, nations ought to do 
the same. But this doctrine could not apply ; nations could not 
be ruled on the abstract principles which regulated the conduct 
of individuals. The Government of a great country must take 
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a grand and complex view of every thing connected with its ex-. 
ternal as well as internal situation. It could not proceed upon 
the mere idea of pounds, shillings, and pence, but follow a course 
of liberal proceeding, not depending on the interests of indivi- 
duals, but which should best promote the happiness of the whole. 
It might as well be maintained, that because Mr Owen’s works 
at New Lanark had been eminently successful, therefore the 
whole nation should be shut up in his parallelograms. It was 
next said, that the measure proposed would secure cheap corn. 
Cheap corn had a very fascinating sound; but if procured by 
the ruin, or even the depression of the agriculturists, it would 
be dear corn indeed. The agriculturists were the best customers 
of the manufacturers. Any thing that added to their prospe- 
rity, increased the prosperity of the country. Look to the state 
of the country only three years ago: The depression that then 
hung over the agriculturists, cast a gloom over all classes. The 
removal of that gloom, had most materially contributed to the 
happy state in which the country was now placed—indeed, had 
in a great degree caused it. Any thing that again depressed 
the agriculturists would renew the gloom. Even supposing a 
considerably higher price to be paid to the agriculturists of this 
country, than for corn purchased abroad, it was not lost to the 
country, but contributed to its riches. It enabled the agricul- 
turist to be liberal in his dealings—to employ labourers at ad- 
vanced wages, and to extend comfort to all around him. An- 
other reason for changing the law was, that as the cultivation 
of inferior soils could not produce so much profit as if the same 
capital and labour were bestowed on manufactures, the cultiva- 
tion of these soils should be abandoned, and the persons em- 
ployed should become manufacturers. Such a doctrine appear- 
ed not only to be unwise, but dangerous to the liberties of the 
country. It never could be wise, in a country increasing in po- 
pulation, to diminish its production of corn; on the contrary, 
every encouragement should be given to its increase. Besides, 
the merchants, the manufacturers, the agriculturists, had all, in 
a certain degree, separate interests. They served as a salutary 
check upon each other, and it was desirable that the balance 
should be kept up between them, But, by the measure pro- 
posed, the — of the agviculturist was to be diminished, 
while that of the others was to be greatly increased. ‘Too much 
power should not be invested in any body of men; for it was of 
the nature of, power, that those who possessed it should abuse 
it; and the liberties of the country should never be placed st 
the mercy of the combinations of any class. ‘he morals, the 
happiness, and the prosperity of the gountry, would be best pre- 
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served by the numbers of the agriculturists not being reduced. 
It had also been maintained, that our manufactures and popu- 
lation and the wealth of the country, might be incalculably in- 
creased, by enabling foreigners to exchange their corn for our 
manufactures. These, no doubt, were desirable, but it did not 
follow, that what was good toa certain extent was good to every 
extent. They might be pushed too far. Most of the Meeting 
would recollect the attempt of Napoleon to shut us out of the 
Continent, and the miseries which were for a time occasioned 
by it. Supposing the system now recommended had then been 
in full force, our manutactures and population doubled, the 
quantity of home-grown corn greatly diminished, what would 
have been the consequence? ‘The miseries would have been 
increased a thousand fold upon our manufacturers; our people 
would have starved. Is this a risk to which the country should 
be exposed ? Could the possession of any quantity of wealth 
make up for it? And do not let the country imagine that the 
risk is chimerical. The Empress Catherine formed the North- 
ern alliance against us. The jealousy of the powers of the Con- 
tinent is well known; and be assured, that if this country were 
ever placed in the circumstances I have stated, the first fa- 
vourable opportunity would be taken to renew the attempt of 
Napoleon. It was said, that by the alteration of the law, great 
er steadiness of price might be obtained, and fluctuations 
which had been so ruinous might be avoided. The great fluce 
tuations before the late peace had been occasioned by the war, 
not by the Corn Laws. There had been no importation of corn 
for the last six years; yet our own produce had been sufficient 
to keep prices moderate, There seemed no reason to fear the 
contrary; nor did it appear probable, that by admitting corn 
at all times under a duty, prices would be steadied more than 
they are. In Spain, corn is at all times admitted duty-free, and 
this was probably the cause of the wretched state of its agricul- 
ture; yet the fluctuation had repeatedly been nearly four times 
more than the fluctuation in this country. Qn the subject of a 
protecting duty, it did not appear that any duty that could be ex- 
pected to be put upon foreign corn, could protect the home 
grower. His friend Mr Aitchison had shown him an invoice 
of barley from Rostock, weighing twenty stone, which he had 
put into his works at 15s. 1d. per quarter: And he knew both 
from Mr Aitchison and of himself, that the best wheat at Dant- 
zic (which would produce 5s. a boll more than the best wheat of 
this country), could now be landed here at 20s. a boll. Be- 
sides, there was an immense glut of wheat on the Continen 
which would be poured into this country, and would be sol 
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for whatever it would bring. In 1822, the price of wheat with- 
out any importation, was under 20s. a boll. There was now 
the promise of a good harvest; what then would be the situa- 
tion of the farmers, if wheat was allowed to be imported ?—it 
would be worse than in 1822. Could any one wishing well to 
the country desire to see this? Would it not most materially in- 
jure every class of the community ? That the Corn Laws are not 
perfect must be admitted. The rascalities and the perjuries 
which the system of averages had given rise to, must be repro- 
bated: But the law, when fully put in force, was sufficient to 
check these; and now that the law was put in force, there was 
little fear of any great mischief hereafter arising from them. It 
was proper to notice a very strong reason against altering the 
law, which should have been sooner brought forward. On the 
faith of the existing law, immense capitals have been invested 
in agriculture, and contracts had been universally made between 
landlords and tenants. The law.could not in justice be altered, 
without voiding all these contracts—or without the ruin of one 
half of those who had entered into them. And here it was pro- 
per to state, that these contracts afforded the best proof, by 
those most competent to judge of the subject, that high prices 
were not expected by the agriculturists. The contracts were 
made almost universally for periods of from twelve to nineteen 
years, on the footing of wheat being at an average of 30s. a boll. 
If it had been supposed that this was not a fair average, that 
prices were to get much higher under the present laws, these 
contracts never would have been entered into. In some cases 
tenants declined dealing upon that average, thinking it too high. 
Two tenants of Mr Craig, one of them paying six hundred bolls 
of wheat a year (both most intelligent men), had done so, and 
hitherto he had been right. Mr Craig trusted, that it would 
not be supposed, by any thing he had said, that he was an ad- 
vocate for high prices. Quite the contrary. He was anxious 
to see prices such as should keep the landlord and tenant in 
their proper sphere, without being oppressive to any one. He 
thought 30s. a boll for wheat, and other grains in proportion, 
should be generally satisfactory. He would lament to see corn 
at the high prices which were formerly obtained,—they were 
ruinous to all, most particularly to the landlords and tenants, to 
whom they were, at the time, most acceptable; but on whom 
they cone habits and mischiefs from which many would never 
recover. From all these considerations, Mr Craig was of opi- 
nion, that the principles of free trade, which were so gladly 
hailed by the country, could not be applied to the trade in 
corn. ‘Lhe trade in corn was not to be judged of, as a question 
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of strict political economy. It was mixed up with considera- 
tions so various, so important, so deeply involving the vital in- 
terests of the agriculturists and of the country at large, that the 
principles of that science could not be applied without the ruin 
of countless multitudes—without exposing to hazard the liber- 
ties and safety of the country. He theretore thought that the 
best course that could be pursued was, to avoid agitating this 
most intricate subject, and to allow the Corn Laws to remain on 
their present footing; and he therefore now moved, that a peti- 
tion be presented to both Houses of Parliament against any al- 
teration in the Corn Laws.” 


This motion having been seconded, Mr Gibson Craig read 
the petition, which he proposed should be presented to the 
House of Lords by Viscount Melville, and to the Commons by 
Sir George Clerk. ‘This petition was to the following effect.” 


‘“* That the petitioners have seen, with alarm, notice given in 
your Honourable House of a motion for an alteration of the 
Corn Laws. The petitioners respectfully represent to your 
Honourable House, that a change of system in a measure so 
deeply affecting property, is one of the greatest evils; and al- 
though there may be defects in the present Corn Laws, it is in- 
finitely better that these should be submitted to, than that the 
prosperity of so important a class of men as the agriculturists 
should be brought into peril, by the agitation, without the most 
imperious necessity, of a question of such importance and deli- 
cacy. That the agriculturists are only beginning to recover 
from a state of the greatest depression ; which, while it rnined 
many, and brought many more to the brink of destruction, 
deeply affected the general prosperity of the country. Now 
the prospects of the agriculturists are improving—commerce and 
manufactures are flourishing—labourers, manufacturers, and me- 
chanics, are fully employed at high wages—corn and provisions 
are cheap—the people are contented and happy—and the na- 
tion is blessed with a state of universal prosperity, infinitely 
greater than was ever enjoyed by any nation. Yet, in these 
circumstances, an attempt is to be made to alter the Corn Laws, 
upon which the peace, and comfort, and happiness of the coun- 
try more materially depend, than upon any others; not founded 
on any evils now existing—nor on complaints made by any class 
of men—but merely upon speculative notions of what may hap- 
pen hereafter. Your petitioners see no reason for disturbing, 
on such grounds, the present order of things. They do not 
apprehend any of the bad consequences arising from the pre- 
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sent laws, which are predicted in theory. They are desirous of 
adhering to the practice which has produced so happy a result; 
and they implore your Honourable House not to risk the pros- 
perity of the kingdom by legislating on measures which, in the 
opinion of your petitioners, must be injurious to the people at 
large, by being destructive of the interests of the agriculturists, 
on whose prosperity the comfort, the happiness, and the glory 
of the country most essentially depend. The petitioners further 
respectfully state to your Honourable House, that bargains of 
the most important nature have universally been made between 
the landlords and the tenants of Scotland, and large capitals 
have been invested, on the faith of the existing laws. These laws 
cannot, in justice, be altered, without declaring all such bar- 
gains null and void. These considerations lead the petitioners 
anxiously to entreat that no alteration of the laws may take 
place; and they cannot too earnestly impress upon your Ho- 
nourable House, not only the danger of any such change, but 
the impropriety of agitating, at this late period of the session, a 
subject of such infinite importance, intricacy, and delicacy.” 


_ This petition was unanimously adopted, and signed by the 
gentlemen present. 





FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
The Glasgow Herald on the Corn Laws. 


[Tue following remarks, form an appropriate sequel to the pre- 
ceding article. Those who recollect the excitement produc- 
ed in the West of Scotland, by the discussion of the same 
question in 1815 especially, will agree with us in thinking, 
that there are no such specifics for seeing clearly and acting 
prudently, as full employment and good wages, such as the 
operatives in that quarter now happily experience. ] 


* While many cities and towns” says the writer in the 
Glasgow Herald, “ have been in a great bustle getting 
up petitions for a revision of the Corn Laws, the manufac- 
turing population in the West of Scotland has been ex- 
tremely quiescent on the occasion. They are not, however, 
to be accused on this account of ignorance in political econo- 
my, for in that science we apprehend they are greater adepts 
than can be found in the same station of life in any other part 
of the kingdom; but the truth is, that they qualify naked the- 
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ory with a little experience, and at present they are much more 
afraid of the monied than of the landed interest. We do not 
here class the regular grain merchants among the dreaded 
monied men, for they are indispensable in the trade, and they 
have an equal interest, both with the raisers of grain and the 
consumers of it, that the prices should be steady; but we al- 
lude to those capitalists who are ready to rush into any market 
where they think they can effect a rise. The whole cotton- 
spinners and weavers, both masters and men, are at present 
cuffering, and it is to be feared that they will yet suffer more, 
from the late rise in the price of the raw material; and they 
conclude, with no small show of reason, that the same persons 
who raised Sea Islands from 1s. 2d. to 3s. 6d. a pound, would 
be equally remorseless in raising the peck of meal from Is. 2d. 
to $s. 6d., could they but once get the one, as they have got 
the other, collected in large quantities in sea-port towns. 
When our economists talk of the advantages of competition, 
they in general confine themselves to the quantity of the article 
in the market, leaving out of sight a most material considera- 
tion—the number of competitors, and their relative capabili- 
ties of holding. 

“ As to the reasonings for and against throwing inferior 
grounds out of cultivation, and trusting confidently for sup- 
plies from abroad, our thinking operatives are somewhat puz- 
zied. On the one hand, they are told that the home-farming 
population are their best customers; on the other, that there 
will be an immense demand from abroad if corn were taken in 
exchange. Each of those opinions has its supporters, though 
the former certainly prevails, owing to the kindly feeling that 
every one bears to his own countrymen, and also to the pru- 
dent opinion, that in the event of war we shall be the better of 
a hardy peasantry to fight our battles; but there is still ano- 
ther consideration which weighs more than all the rest, and 
that is—what is to become of all the farmers on those inferior 
soils, with their country tradesmen and iubourers, in the event 
of the cultivation of such soils being abandoned? They will 
have nothing else for it but to flock into towns, and tura their 
hands to any kind of employment that will give them a liveli- 
hood ; and as the different operations in the cotton manufac- 
ture are more easily acquired than most others, the greater 
proportion of them will turn cotton-spinners and weavers. This 
gives a double cut. Those persons have not only ceased to be 
customers, but they have also become rivals; and such might 
be the influx of new hands, that, even with an increased fo- 
reign demand, the weaving trade, already much too low, would 
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be depressed almost to the starving point. In this event no 
doubt one great point would be gained by the political econo- 
mist—we should be able to undersell every other nation where 
the operatives lived comfortably; and to a thorough-paced 
theorist it is not a matter of much moment whether the cheap- 
ness of an article arise from provisions being at half the usual 
price, or from the manufacturer consuming half the usual 
quantity of food. But enough on this subject at present, as we 
are to have a twelvemonth to consider it.” 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Permanent Pasture. 


By Sir Taomas Tyrwuirr, 


Tue field, when first broken up, and cleared of the stones, 
of which the fences are made, is put to potatoes, with a liberal 
quantity of dung. 

The next spring the endeavour should be to get the ground 
into as fine a tilth as the season allows; if all is ready by the 
10th of May, the flax should be sown with the different spe- 
cies of grasses that may strike the proprietors as the fittest to 
make good and nourishing pasture. Amongst these one would 
not forget Pacey’s perennial ray, anthoxanthum, crested dog’s- 
tail, poa-trivialis, meadow-fescue, rib-grass, and the clovers. 
Relling down well and often is what much conduces to the 
prosperity of the crops. Should the season be at all propi- 
tious, the flax should be pulled about August the 12th ; earlier, 
if not for seed. The grasses will be found to have much pro- 
fited by the flax, and their verdure will not fail to call for ob- 
servation, which is thought to be attributable to the oily qua- 
lity of the flax seed. It is strongly recommended to feed off 
the pasture with some lea": sheep, and fold them pretty closely ; 
previous to the setting in of winter, it is expedient to give a- 
nother rolling after the sheep are off, for the purpose of well 
fixing the roots. As the spring opens, if a small surface dress- 
ing of time could be applied, an excellent crop of hay may be 
expected ; and thus a pasture superior to any other mode hi- 
therto practised insured to the proprietor. 

Siz: Thomas Tyrwhitt has been, and is now in the practice 
of following the above system; the soil is boggy, and the farm, 
which is situated on Dartmoor, in the county of Devon, is 
1500 feet above the level of the sea. 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
A Settler’s Progress in Van Diemen’s Land. 


[From an Account of the Colony, principally designed for 


the use of Emigrants. By Epwarp Curr. London, 
1824.) 


** Tue removal of an individual or a family from England 
to so distant a part of the world, will appear to many persons a 
work of extreme difficulty and trouble, perhaps of danger; and 
it may be useful to trace the progress of the settler, through its 
different stages, to his final settlement on his farm in Van 
Diemen’s Land. It will seldom happen that a person disposed 
to emigrate to that colony can have it in his power to obtain 
information from any one who has had experience on the sub- 
ject. No remarks therefore that I can make, will appear trivial 
to those who will for a moment place themselves in the anxious 
situation of a person about to take so important a step. His 
inexperience may easily lead him into errors, which will greatly 
affect his future welfare; and it shall be my endeavour in this 
chapter, to afford him that information which will guide him 
through some at least of the many difficulties he will have to 
encounter in his way. 

‘“‘ The first step of a person who has resolved on emigration, 
will be to procure the sanction of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonial Department. It is not perhaps strictly necessary that 
he should have this permission; but without it, he would not 
be entitled to a grant of land on his arrival in thecolony. And 
should the Lieutenant Governor, under any particular circum- 
stances, be disposed to give him land, it would probably not be 
more than half of what he would have obtained, had his emi- 
gration been sanctioned by the document in question. The 
most regular way of obtaining this, is by writing to the Secre- 
tary for the Colonial Department, requesting an order for a 
grant of land, enclosing at the same time the recommendation 
of two respectable persons as to the character of the applicant, 
and his disposable capital, which must not be less than 500/. to 
entitle him to a grant of land.* The applicant will receive an 


* So many persons arrive in Van Diemen’s Land possessed of 
much smaller sums, that I cannot suppose that the restriction as to 
capital was ever intended to be acted upon. 
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answer to this in a few days, informing him that his request is 
acceded to, and enclosing a letter to the Lieutenant Governor, 
or to the Governor in Chief, ordering him a grant of land 
* proportioned to the means he may possess of bringing it into 
cultivation.’ 

‘* Respecting the articles which it would be advisable for the 
settler to take out with him, I shall say a few words. The agricul- 
tural implements of England are seldom found to answer in Van 
Diemen’s Land, as they are not adapted by their strength, to 
encounter the roots and stones, and the inequalities of surface, 
with which it abounds. Indeed, the implements of husbandry 
made in the colony are cheaper than those brought from Eng- 
land, as the expense of freight upon such bulky articles is very 
considerable. I would recommend the emigrant to bring out 
with him but a small portion of household furniture, as there 
is little of it to be seen in the huts in the country, but a great 
deal in the stores of the auctioneer. If he has a family, a few 
of the most indispensable articles may be brought: but let him 
encumber himself with nothing merely because it is convenient ; 
for he will generally find its value in money still more conve- 
nient, and there is no class of persons to whom economy and 
prudence are so necessary, as those who proceed to Van Die- 
men’s Land as agriculturalists. Their expenses, under the 
best management, will be for a long time unavoidably great, 
while their returns will be nothing ; and they may assure them- 
selves, that all this time the most profuse expenditure will pur- 
chase them but a small share of comfort, while the money saved 
by their economy, and properly applied, will in the course of 
two years make a very material difference in their income. A 
few articles, however, that are indispensable, and such as are 
not manufactured in Van Diemen’s Land, he had better pur- 
chase in England, rather than pay double the price for them in 
the colony ;—viz. a few sickles of the largest size; half a dozen 
door-locks and bolts; a couple of flour sieves; a few rough car- 
penter’s tools; twenty or thirty thousand strong nails fit for 
driving into hard wood, and useful in rough building and fenc- 
ing; an iron pot of twenty gallons; two or three of about three 
to five gallons; a large kettle and frying-pan; and a few table 
knives, forks, and spoons. I particularly recommend him to sup- 
ply himself with a moderate stock of slop clothing for his assigned 
servants, consisting of a dozen or twenty suits; namely, blue 


jackets and trowsers, red baize and striped cotton shirts, duck 


frocks and trowsers, with about twice the quantity of strong 
quarter boots of large sizes. In the early settlement of his farm, 
he will find it greatly to his advantage to be able to feed his men 
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in a great measure upon salt pork and beef, of which he may 
ship half aton, or a ton. It may also be advisable to take 
with him a pair or two of strong broad wheels and iron axles 
for a pole cart, as the timber in Van Diemen’s Land does not 
answer very well for wheelwright’s work, owing to its being sel- 
dom cut at the proper time of the year, or allowed time to season 
Add to this, that mechanics of this description can seldom be 
depended upon for their work, and the settler often loses more 
time in waiting for the completion of his cart or his plough, than 
would suffice to break up several acres of land. I cannot advise 
the emigrant, unless he has a particular knowledge of the state 
of the colonial market, to invest his property in goods for sale ; 
for though by this means many persons formerly doubled their 
capital, of late I have too often seen their injudiciously selected 
articles sent to the auction mart, and there sold for less than prime 
cost; while the settler was losing his time and incurring great ex- 
pense in town, when heshould have been employed on his land. 
When Spanish dollars can be purchased at less than 4s. they 
will be the most profitable investment; when they are above 
that rate, sovereigns will answer his purpose better. On his ar+ 
rival in Van Dieman’s Land, I would advise him to deposit his 
money as soon as possible with some of the old established mer- 
chants in the place, in whose hands it will be perfectly safe and 
secure from depredation. 

“ If the vessel in which he sails will admit of sheep being put 
on board, the settler may find it to his advantage, to bring a 
few Merino ewes and rams, which he can either keep for the 
purpose of breeding from, when he arrives in Van Diemen’s 
Land, or barter to considerable advantage for sheep of the colony 
with persons desirous of improving their flocks. 

‘‘ In engaging a passage, the emigrant will chiefly consult his 
means, as the passage money varies from 70/, to 100 guineas in 
the cabin, and from $5/. to 45/. in the steerage. For 70l. or 
351. no commiander of a vessel can afford to make his passen- 
gers comfortable, unless he has a considerable number of them, 
and then his best endeavours will, from other causes, usually 
fail to make the voyage even tolerable. I would therefore ad- 
vise the emigrant to procure a passage in one of those vessels 
that carry the fewest passengers. He must ascertain as near as 
possible the time of sailing, as it is usual for the broker, in order 
to get his vessel as forward as possible, to state the time to be 
much earlier than it can in reality take place; and I have 
known a large family expend nearly as much money in Graves 
end, waiting for their vessel, 2 they had paid for their passage 
. 2 
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in the cabin.- It is not customary for passengers to lay in their 
own provision, otherwise a considerable saving might be made 
in the expense of passage. * 

‘* The time occupied in a voyage to Van Diemen’s Land is 
from one hundred and ten to one hundred and forty days, a 
period too frequently spent by the emigrant in the indulgence 
of fanciful day dreams that can never be realized. I have known 
persons whose whole property was scarcely sufficient to support 
them a year or two in the colony, calculate, that in about four 
years they should be able to return to England with at least 
20,000/.; while others, who could not reconcile their minds to 
so long an absence, would content themselves with 15,0007. and 
return a year sooner. Ridiculous as such notions must ap- 
pear, there is scarcely a vessel that does not bring out some of 
these arithmeticians, who are often wonderfully expert at prov- 





«* In the brig Deveron, Captain William Wilson, a book was kept 
containing an account of all provisions and stores put on board, 
which was shown to the applicants for a passage in the vessel, and 
kept open for reference during the voyage. In the same book, the 
rules and regulations for the captain and passengers were laid down ; 
by which every one became acquainted, previous to his embarkation, 
with the discipline usual on board ship, and without which neither 
comfort can be ensured to the passengers, nor order and regularity in 
the duty of the ship. 

“ The victualling gave full seaman’s allowance to all on board for 
seven months, independent of live stock and preserved meats, of 
which the quantity on board provided a dinner of fresh provisions to 
the cabin passengers every day during the voyage. 

‘« The times for washing, cleansing, airing, and sprinkling the births 
with vinegar were specified. 

«« A committee chosen by the passengers from among themselves, 
had the regulation of the mess and the control of the fresh provisions. 

‘« A price was fixed at which a few articles, such as spirits, wine, 
bottled ale, and porter, could be obtained by persons requiring more 
than was regularly furnished for their consumption. 

* All breakages were directed to be paid for at double the prime 
cost. 

“‘ The hours of breakfast, dinner and supper were fixed, and at 
eleven o'clock at night all lights in private cabins were to be extin- 
guished, and in the steerage at a quarter past eight. 

“ Regulations of this kind, made known before the commence- 
ment of the voyage, prevent many of those misunderstandings which 
too frequently occur on board ship, and are a better security for the 


comfort of the passengers than the mere caprice of the commander 
of the vessel. 
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ing their propositions on paper. These persons, who are gene- 
rally sanguine inexperienced young men, finding their hopes 
disappointed, and that incessant application and economy are as 
necessary in Van Diemen’s Land as in other parts of the world, 
write back accounts to Europe that reflect discredit to the co- 
lony, and doa real injury, by dissuading the more industrious 
from emigrating. 

‘** Arrived in Hobart Town, the prudent settler will soon find 
that he has nothing to do there, and that it is a very expensive, 
and not a particularly pleasant place. He will upon his land- 
ing be presented by the naval officer to Lieutenant Governor 
Sorell, who will question him as to his views, and point out the 
most eligible districts in which land is to be found. Let him trea- 
sure up an word that he hears upon that occasion ; for he may 
be assured that it is the sincere and impartial advice of the most 
enlightened person in the colony. 

“© The quantity of land granted to individuals depends upon 
the capital they bring out with them. Two thousand acres is the 
largest grant that is made, and 3000/. is the smallest capital that 
will entitle a person to that quantity; a capital of 1000/. en- 
titles the emigrant to’ seven hundred acres, and 500/. to four or 
five hundred acres. In order to ascertain the capital “brought 
out by settlers, the practice, when the author left Van Diemen’s 
Land, was to swear them to a schedule of their effects. But 
this system opened a door to perjury, by which some persons 
became possessed of lands to which they were not entitled, and 
it was expected that some other method would be adopted. 

‘* The settler, having placed his goods and his cash in safe cus- 
tody, should set out as soon as possible in quest of land ; and ifhe 
is determined to see with his own eyes, and to judge for himself, 
he should go on foot, and employ at least a month in his search. 
I know a gentleman who walked in this manner a thousand 
. miles before he fixed upon his land, and his grant thus chosen 
was certainly a thousand pounds more valuable than if taken 
in an inferior situation. It will be well if the emigrant can find 
another person similarly circumstanced with himself, to accom- 
pany him in his search ; a guide will not be necessary, as stock- 

eepers and other persons will be willing to direct him, and of- 


ten point out good spots of unlocated ground in their own im- 
mediate neighbourhood. At the same time he will be acquir- 
ing much useful experience, by observing the good manage~ 
ment as well as the errors of those with whom he may come in 
contact. ' 

** In choosing his land, the settler will consider whether he 
principally intends to cultivate or to graze. If the former be 
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his object, he must fix himself either near the market, or where 
he has the advantage of good water-carriage. If, on the other 
hand, he means to apply himself to the rearing of stock, his 
distance from town will be a less material object. But what- 
ever be his views, he must endeavour to obtain a fair propor- 
tion of rich soil, fresh water, and good natural boundaries, with 
an outlet on the rear to such lands as are not likely to be soon 
located. 

** Having fixed upon the spot that will suit him, he must 
obtain the written permission of the Deputy Surveyor-General 
to locate himself there; and this he should do with all speed, 
as the first applicant is entitled toa preference. A considerable 
time will often elapse before he can get his land measured; but 
he will not find this attended with much inconvenience. 

** A regulation was lately made by the new Governor in 
Chief, Sir Thomas Brisbane, requiring every person, previous 
to receiving his grant of land, to enter into a bond to maintain, 
for a certain number of years, one prisoner for every hundred 
acres of land granted to him, if required at any time so to do 
by the Government; but there is no immediate prospect of 
these bonds being enforced, as Government, so far from having 
a superfluity of convict labourers, is unable to supply the num- 
bers voluntarily required by the settler. 

* The land Rober secured by the written order of the Deputy 
Surveyor-General, I would recommend the settler, if his means 
will allow of it, to contract for the erection of a log-house, 
which wiil cost from 302, to 1001, according to its size; for it 
too ofien happens that the turf huts, thatched with grass or 
straw, are burnt down; whereas this seldom occurs with the 
log huts, which are covered with shingles. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the practice of building in ¢erre pissée, or rammed 
earth, will be much adopted in the colony; and I have no 
doubt that it will be found cheaper, more secure and durable, 
as well as more sightly, than log buildings. The same persons 
who construct the building may also be employed to erect a 
stock-yard of logs, and fence in a piece of ground for a gar- 
den; and the turf hut in which they reside during their labours 
will serve afterwards to contain the farming men and stock- 
keepers. It is advisable that measures should be taken to con- 
clude these operations before the final arrival of the settler 
upon his land. 

* It will now be time that the settler should make his pur- 
chasés of stock, working cattle, farming-utensils, and provi- 
sions; and I advise him to take especial care to leave in his 
purse that provision for future necessities which will enable him 
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to keep clear of debt, until the time arrives when he can have 
some return from what he has expended. He will, if he thinks 
proper, obtain credit with great facility ; but he must generally 
pay nearly twice the value of the article so purchased ; and 
when the pay day arrives, he will too often find that he has 
been labouring for the merchant, instead of for himself; and, 
from being the proprietor, he descends to be the mere tenant 
of the soil. 

“ The facility of obtaining credit in Van Diemen’s Land has 
been the ruin of many ; the settler, therefore, however limited 
his means, should confine himself to them. His concerns, in- 
deed, on this plan, will be less extensive, but his profits will 
be his own, and he will in the end find it conduce to his ad- 
vantage. 

« It will not be advisable for a person of small capital to 
enter both upon stock and agriculture, as the outlay in the lat- 
ter branch is necessarily considerable, and the profit compara- 
tively small and distant, especially during the first few years. 

* Tt is usual, indeed, to see them combined; but I am satis- 
fied that the practice is injudicious, unless the party be possess- 
ed of a capital amounting to at least two thousand pounds; a 
sum which but few settlers take out to the colony. 

“ The newly arrived settler should be early in his applica- 
tion for convict servants, as they are distributed, when a vessel 
arrives, according to priority of application, the only prefer- 
ence, as far as is possible, being given to those persons who, 
being recently arrived in the coiony, are just commencing their 
farming operations. As only a small proportion of the prison- 
ers sent out are farming men, they are distributed with the 
greatest impartiality, the person who takes an able-bodied farm- 
ing man being expected to encumber himself with a less useful 
servant, a boy—or an artificer whose trade is not practised in 
the colony. Useful mechanics, such as carpenters, sawyers, 
bricklayers, brickmakers, and masons, are also lent from the 
Government works to those settlers who are carrying on build- 
ings in the country, for one, two, or three months, according ta 
their necessities. 

“© By due diligence, the settler may, in the course of six or 
eight weeks, be finally settled upon his farm; and if he has 
taken proper measures, he will scarcely have occasion td see 
Hobart Town again until he has something to take to market ; 
and by this constant.residence upon his farm, he may hope ta 
prevent those depredations which are so frequently attempted 
with success upon new and inexperienced settlers. 

The person who confines himself principally to stock, as 
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well as the agriculturist, will find the cultivation of a garden a 
necessary part of hiseconomy. For this purpose, he will make 
choice of the richest plot of ground near his residence, upon 
which he will for a time fold his sheep at night; and if there 
be any timber upon it, it should be cut down and burnt, and 
the ashes spread upon the ground. Many new settlers have 
found their gardens a most useful and necessary part of their 
establishment, as it prevents a great consumption of meat and 
flour, articles of considerable expense in the early formation of 
a farm. Hence it will appear extraordinary, that a garden is 
far from being a general feature in a farming establishment in 
Van Diemen’s Land. 

“ As the timber of Van Diemen’s Land is not of the best 
kind, and as in many parts of the island the most desirable 
qualities are not found at all, or, if found, are small and stunt- 
ed in their growth, I would suggest that every person who in- 
tends making Van Diemen’s Land his country and his home, 
and feels an interest in it extending beyond himself and the 
present moment, should take measures to raise upon his farm 
a few of each of the most necessary kinds of timber that are 
grown in England, such as the oak, ash, elm, fir, and many o- 
thers, to which the climate is found to be very congenial. No 
difficulty exists in. bringing the plants from England; after be- 
ing put in the earth they require little attention, and in a short 
time they will be found both useful and ornamental. Orna- 
mental timber is much wanted in Van Diemen’s Land, as no- 
thing can be more unsightly than the generality of the trees, 
thinly clothed with leaves, and the trunks and huge branches 
covered with long shaggy strips of dead bark, giving the be- 
holder an idea of desolation and decay, rather than of life and 
verdure. 

‘* The person whose means will admit of it, and who is not 
compelled to attend to more immediate and pressing wants, 
will do well to begin early to cultivate the English grasses. 
These are much wanted, and are found to thrive exceedingly 
well, soon extirpating the native grasses of the soil, wherever 
they once find footing. An acre of land, fenced in and laid 
down in improved grasses, will feed as many sheep as ten acres 
that are in a state of nature. The owner of a few paddocks of 
grass will possess the advantage of having his stock more im- 
mediately under his control; he can class them as he pleases ; 
he will save a great part of the expense of stock-keepers; he 
will be less liable to depredations, and his stock will be feeding 
at those seasons of the _ when that of his neighbour is starv- 
ing, and when meat of course bears the best price. But if he 
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should not choose to cultivate artificial grasses, he will be com- 
pelled, as his flocks and herds increase, to suffer an equal out- 
lay of money in the purchase of land to feed his stock upon. 

“ It is impossible to form an estimate of the expenses and 
profits of farming in Van Diemen’s Land; they are as various 
as farms and farmers are numerous. One man, with superior 
industry and management, will cultivate three times as much 
ground as another with the same number of hands and the 
same strength of teams. Added to this, one person finds his 
land clear of timber and obstructions, while another has to un- 
dertake the laborious process of felling and burning off, before 
he can put the plough into the earth. It may however be of 
use to state the cost of the principal agricultural implements 
and working cattle, and the valuef the grain when brought 
to market. 

** Working oxen, with bows, yokes, and chains, may be va- 
Jued at about 38/. currency per pair, and little can be done in 
farming with fewer than six pairs, as it will be necessary to 
yoke three pairs to the plough in new ground, and these must 
be relieved with fresh cattle at noon. A: cart costs from 20/. 
to 25/., a plough 6/., and a pair of harrows about thé same 
sum. With six pairs of working oxen, a ploughman, and a 
driver, about three quarters of an acre should be broken u 
per day, after the ground has been cleared. ‘The second and 
third ploughings will of course be easier, and he may expect 
his returns in wheat to be from 18 to 25 bushels per acre, ac- 
cording to the quality of his land, the number of ploughings it 
has received, and also as it is clear, or thickly studded with 
stumps. His men, particularly when he first commences farm- 
ing, will cost him the yearly sum of from 45/. to 502. each. 
Reaping, thrashing and cleaning, are in a great measure done 
by extra hands hired for the purpose, who usually receive high 
wages which are paid in grain. The carriage to market in the 
most favourable situations, as Pitt Water and New Norfolk, is 
three quarters of a bushel in ten. If we add all these expenses 
together, and calculate the wheat as yielding about 6s. 6d. per 
bushel, we shall find that during the first two or three years 
the proceeds of the crop will scarcely cover the expenses. 
Many farmers estimate, that not less than 10s. per bushel is a 
remunerating price for wheat; but I must observe, that these 
are generally of that class who sell and consume the produce 
of their lands and labour before the grain is put into the earth. 
Persons who are more prudent and economical, certainly find 
it advantageous to cultivate wheat at much lower prices. 

s Barley, where the soil is adapted to its nature, is frequent- 
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ly found a more advantageous crop than wheat. The produce 
o acre is nearly double that of wheat, and the price per 

ushel only about one-fifth less; and as the number of grow- 
ers is small, they meet with a much more ready market for 
their produce. 

* The value of uncultivated land in the colony varies much 
according to its situation and quality. Until of late, grants of 
land were sold and exchanged very currently, in general, with- 
out being actually located by the settler, and the price has va- 
tied from ten to twenty shillings per acre. Persons possessed 
of large stocks of cattle and sheep, with little land, often pur- 
chase the unlocated grants of others lately arrived in the colo- 
ny, and take them upon the lands adjoining their own. This 
is a transaction which shoild be carried on privately, as a 
clause has been inserted in the grants, which renders all lands 
subject to forfeiture which shall be sold within five years from 
the date of the grant. 

** As may be supposed, there are various ways of evading 
the clause: but indeed in most cases no evasion has been prac- 
tised ; for, in defiance of it, they have been sold in the most 
public :aanner possible, and have been bought without fear or 
scruple, in the confidence that such matters would never be in- 
vestigated. I have it however from the highest authority in 
the colony, that there is a great probability of a number of 
these grants being resumed by the Crown, particularly in those 
flagrant cases, which I am sorry to say are not unfrequent, 
where persons by false representations of their property, often 
verified upon oath, have had large grants assigned to them, 
and have very soon so completely wasted the small means 
they really possessed, without any losses or misfortunes to 
account for it, as to be obliged to dispose of their lands 
for subsistence. It was never the intention of the Govern- 
ment, neither is it to the interest of the colony, that these 
paupers should be encouraged to emigrate and occupy the best 
tracts of land, merely to transfer them into other hands, to- 
the detriment of the industrious settlers who are to come after 

them, 

Farms are very frequently rented in Van Diemen’s Land, and 
in general teams of oxen and agricultural implements, and 
sometimes milch cattle are let with them. The rent is usuaily 
payable in wheat, either wholly or in part. 

“ The settler for the first year or two will find that he has un- 
dertaken a difficult and cheerless task, and instances are not 
wanting of those who having become dispirited, have quitted 
their farmis and ofien the country, and been content to forego all 
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hopes of independence, rather than submit for a short period to 
the privations and labours attendant upon the early part of a 
settler’s progress in Van Diemen’s Land. There are those 
whose mental energies seem incapable of supporting them in 
the solitude and banishment of a settler’s life. This want of 
fortitude, and reliance upon their own mental resources, disco- 
vers itself in various ways. Some are driven from farm to farm, 
in the vain hope of flying from a species of misery which still 
accompanies them wherever they go, and which, instead of at- 
taching itself to any particular situation, is seated within their 
own breasts. These persons invariably learn when tov late, 
the truth of the old adage, ‘*‘ Three removes are as bad as a 
fire.” Others are induced to make unequal exchanges, giving 
their uncultivated lands for smaller farms in more populous si- 
tuations; while others again are driven into town, and never do 
any good. I remember an instance of a person, who, the day 
after he had settled himself on a beautiful farm about eighty 
miles from Hobart Town, having the misfortune to break his 
axe upon the first tree that he attempted to fell, instantly set 
out with his whole establishment on his return to town, where, 
finding a ship almost ready for sea, he took his passage, and 
embarked a week afterwards for England. When we see a 
lawyer without a brief, or a physician without a patient, possessed 
of just as much sense as might have served, behind a counter, 
tohide their poverty of intellect, we are ready enough to exclaim, 
how sadly they have mistaken their calling ! yet no one seems to 
reflect that any particular disposition or ability is requisiteto qua- 
lify him for a settler. This however is a gross mistake, and a 
thousand miscarriages bear witness to it. I must add, that I 
have generally found great dissatisfaction and disappointment 
prevail for the first year or two; but if the settler perseveres 
beyond that time, and keeps clear of debt, the satisfaction of 
seeing his honest endeavours crowned with success, and himself 
in a state of independence, more than repays him for all his suf- 
ferings in the early stage of his undertaking. 

“ The reader may think that I multiply precautions too 
much ; but, at the risk of incurring his further displeasure, I 
shall endeavour to give him a truer and less favourable idea of 
a farm in Van Diemen’s Land, than he has perhaps hitherto 
conceived. The word * farm” conveys to an Englishman the 
idea of objects as familiar as the word itself; and many when I 
have used it, have no doubt pictured to their imagination the 
pleasing but false shape which it must assume to those who have 
no standard of comparison but that which is acquired by the 
constant habit of seeing English farms and English cultivation. 
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‘*¢ A farm in Van Diemen’s Land, (and I speak only of those 
that are in a state of cultivation), is but rarely enclosed, and, with 
two or three exceptions, is never subdivided into fields. Those 
lands that are protected from depredations upon stock are gene- 
rally surrounded either with a brush fence or with the most un- 
sightly of all enclosures, the American, consisting of trunks of 
trees piled upon each other. The beautiful appearance of a 
hedge and of hedge-row timber is unknown in Van Diemen’s 
Land. Another peculiarity is, that the crops are nearly all of 
one kind; the land cropped with corn being in proportion to 
meadow as fifty to one. The ground in most cases is studded 
over with large stumps of trees, standing three or four feet above 
the surface, in number from twenty to forty on an acre, impress- 
ing the mind with the painful sensation of incommodiousness 
and half civilization. There is no pleasing scope for the eye: 
if our feet be on ground that man has marked with his indus- 
try, the next step is awilderness. Here indeed is the habitation 
of man; but the surrounding solitude is the abode of the beast 
of the forest, and shuts out all appearance of social inter- 
course. 

‘* And how is the work of the farm carried on? The labourer 
is a slave, with no motive to impel him but fear; his mainte- 
nance must be provided, let him work or not. He is therefore 
idle and discontented, nay worse, he is contumacious and inso- 
lent. Ifthe master be easy, the man is easier still; if he be ge- 
nerous, his good nature is imposed upon ; if he be strict, there 
are a thousand ways of retaliation ; his ploughs are broken, his 
sheep lost, his working oxen are sure to be missing or lame 
when required for the most important services. Should it un- 
fortunately happen that, from the difficulty of providing meat or 
flour in remote situations, or, as is more frequent, from the 
wasteful extravagance of the men, they should be a day upon 
short allowance, they go down in a body to Hobart Town to 
make their complaint of being starved. In a word, the men are 
fed, and clothed, and provided for, while the master is a prey 
to care and perplexity. 

‘“‘ These are some of the drawbacks from the comfort of a set- 
tler’s life, and there are but few of the inhabitants who will not 
feelingly bear witness to the truth of the picture.” 





-_——-—— 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 
Of the Means of Prognosticating the Weather. 


[ We take the following passages from *‘ An Encyclopedia of 
Gardening,’ by J. C. Loupon, F.L.S. H.S. &c., which, 
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though very recently published, has already reached a 
Third Edition. It is a work of great labour, and, as we 
should think, likely to be of great utility. ] 


“ The study of atmospherical changes has, in all ages, been 
more or less attended to by men engaged in the culture of vege- 
tables, or the pasturage of animals; and we, in this country, are 
surprised at the degree of perfection to which.the ancients at- 
tained in this knowledge. But it ought to be recollected, that 
the study of the weather in the countries occupied by the an- 
cients, as Egypt, Greece, Italy, and the continent of Europe, 
is a very different thing from its study in an island like ours. 
It is easy to foretel weather in countries where months pass 
away without rain or clouds, and where some weeks cnet 
at stated periods, are as certainly seasons of rain or snow. It 
may be asserted with truth, that there is a greater variety of 
weather in London in one week, than in Rome, Moscow, or 
Petersburg, in three months. It is not therefore entirely a 
proof of our degeneracy, or the influence of our artificial mode 
of living, that we cannot predict the weather with such certain- 
ty as the ancients; but a circumstance rather to be accounted 
for from the peculiarities of our situation. 

“* A variable climate, such as ours, admits of being studied, 
both generally and locally ; but it is a study which requires ha- 
bits of observation and reflection, like all other studies; and to 
be brought to any useful degree of perfection must be attended 
to, not as it commonly is, as a thing by chance, and which 
every body knows, or is fit for, but as a serious undertaking. 
The weather may be foretold from natural data, artificial data, 
and from precedent. 

“* The natural data for this study are, 1. The vegetable king- 
dom ; many plants shutting and opening their flowers, contract- 
ing- or expanding their parts, &c. on approaching changes in 
the humidity or temperature of the atmosphere ;- 2. The animal 
kingdom; most of which, that are familiar to us, exhibiting 
signs on approaching changes, of which those by cattle and 
sheep are more especially remarkable; and hence shepherds 
are generally, of all others, the most correct in their estimate of 
weather; 3. The mineral kingdom; stones, earths, metals, salts, 
and water of particular sorts, often showing indications of ap- 
proaching changes; 4. Appearances of the atmosphere, the 
moon, the general character of seasons, &c. The characters of 
clouds, the prevalence of particular winds, and other signs, are 
very commonly attended to. 

‘* The influence of the moon on the weather has, in all ages, been 
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believed by the generality of mankind: the same opinion was - 
embraced by the ancient philosophers; and several eminent 
philosophers of later times have thought the opinion not un- 
worthy of notice. Although the moon only acts (as far at least 
as we can ascertain) on the waters of the ocean by producing 
tides, it is nevertheless highly probable, according to the obser- 
vations of Lambert, Toaldo, and Cotte, that in consequence of 
the lunar influence, great variations do take place in the at- 
mosphere, and consequently in the weather. The following 

' principles will show the grounds and reasons for their embrac- 
ing the received notions on this interesting topic :— 

“© There are ten situatrons in the moon’s orbit. when she must 
particularly exert her influence on the atmosphere; and when, 
consequently, changes of the weather most readily take place. 
These are,— 

“1. The new, and, 2. the fu/l moon, when she exerts her in- 
fluence in conjunction with, or in opposition to, the sun. 

“3. and 4. The quadratures, or those aspects of the moon 
when she is 90° distant from the sun; or when she is in the 
middle point of her orbit, between the points of conjunction and 
opposition, namely, in the first and third quarters. 

“5. The perigee, and, 6. The apogee, or those points of the 
moon’s orbit, in which she is at the east and greatest distance 
from the earth. 

‘7, 8. The two passages of the moon over the equator, one 
of which Toaldo calls, 7. The moon’s ascending, and the other, 
8. The moon’s descending equinox, or the two lunistices, as De 
la Lande terms them. 

“9, The boreal lunistice, when the moon approaches as near 
as she can in each lunation (or period between one new moon 
and another), to our zenith (that point in the horizon which is 
directly over our heads.) 

10. The austral lunistice, when she is at the greatest dis- 
tance from our zenith; for the action of the moon varies great- 
ly according to her obliquity. With these ten points Toaldo 
compared a table of forty-eight years’ observations; the result 
is, that the probabilities that the weather will change at a cer- 
tain period of the moon, are in the following proportions: New 
moon, 6 tol. First quarter, 5 to2. Full moon, 5to2. Last 
quarter, 5to4. Peri 7tol. Apogee, 4tol. Ascending 
equinox, 13 to 4. Northern lunistice, 11 to 4. Descending 

uinox, 11 to 4. Southern lunistice, $ to 1. 

“ That the new moon will bring with it a change of weather, is 
in the doctrine of chances as 6 to 1. Each situation of the 
moon alters that state of the atmosphere which has been occa- 
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sioned by the preceding one: and it seldom happens that any 
change in the weather takes place without a change in the lunar 
situations. These situations are combined, on account of the 
inequality of their revolutions, and the greatest effect is pro- 
duced by the union of the syzigies, or the conjunction and oppo- 
sition of a planet with the sun, with the apsides, or points in 
the orbits of planets, in which they are at the greatest and least 
distance from the sun or earth. The proportions of their 
powers to produce variations are as follows: New moon coin- 
ciding with the perigee, 33101. Ditto, with the apogee, 7 to 1. 
Full moon coinciding with the perigee, 10 to 1. Ditto, with 
the apogee, 8 to 1. ‘The combination of these situations gene- 
rally occasions storms and tempests ; and this perturbing power 
will always have the greater effect, the nearer these combined 
situations are to the moon’s passage over the equator, particu- 
larly in the months of March and September. At the new and 
full moons, in the months of March and September, and even 
at the solstices, especially the winter solstice, the atmosphere 
assumes a certain character, by which it is distinguished for 
three, and sometimes six months. The new moons which pro- 
duce no change in the weather, are those that happen at a dis- 
tance from the apsides. As it is perfectly true that each situa- 
tion of the moon alters that state of the atmosphere which has 
been produced by another, it is, however, observed that many 
situations of the moon are favourable to good, and others to bad 
weather. 

‘* The situations of the moon favourable to bad weather are the 
perigee, new and full moon, passage of the equator, and the 
northern lunistice. Those belonging to the former are, the 
apogee, quadratures, and the southern lunistice. Changes of 
the weather seldom take place on the very days of the moon’s 
situations, but either precede or follow them. It has been 
found by observation, that the changes affected by the lunar si- 
tuations in the six winter months precede, and in the six sum- 
mer months follow them. 

“ The octants. Besides the lunar situations to which the above 
observations refer, attention must be paid also to the fourth day 
before new and full moon, which days are called the octants. 
At these times the weather is inclined to changes; and it may 
be easily seen, that these will follow at the next lunar situation. 
Virgil calls this fourth day a very sure prophet. If on that day 
the horns of the moon are clear and well defined, good weather 
may be expected; but if they are dull, and not clearly marked 
on the edges, it is a sign that bad weather will ensue. - When 
the weather remains unchanged on the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
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day of the moon, we may conjecture that it will continue so tilt 
full moon, even sometimes till the next new moon; and in that 
case, the lunar situations have only a very weak effect. Many 
observers of nature have also remarked, that the approach of 
the lunar situations is somewhat critical for the sick. Accord- 
ing to Dr Herschel, the nearer the time of the moon’s entrance, 
at full, change, or quarters, is to midnight (that is within two 
hours before and after midnight), the more fair the weather is 
in summer, but the nearer to noon the less fair. Also, the 
moon’s entrance, at full, change, or quarters, during six of the 
afternoon hours, viz. from four to ten, may be followed by fair 
weather ; but this is mostly dependent on the wind. The same 
entrance during all, the hours after midnight, except the two 
first, is unfavourable to fair weather; the like, nearly, may be 
observed in winter. 

* The artificial data are the barometer, hygrometer, rain- 
gauge, and thermometer. 

‘* By means of the barometer, Taylor observes, we are enabled 
to regain, in some degree at least, that foreknowledge of the 
weather, which the ancients unquestionably did possess; though 
we know not the data on which they founded their conclusions. 
We shall therefore annex such rules, as have hitherto been 
found most useful in ascertaining the changes of the weather, 
by means of the barometer. 

“© The rising of the mercury presages, in general, fair weather ; 
and its falling foul weather; as rain, snow, high winds, and 
storms. 

“ The sudden falling of the mercury foretels thunder, in very hot 
weather, especially if the wind is south. 

“ The rising in wtnter indicates frost; and in frosty weather, if 
the mercury falls three or four divisions, there will follow a 
thaw: but if it rises in a continued frost, snow may be expected. 

‘“* When foul weather happens soon after the falling of the mer- 
cury, it will not be of long duration; nor are we to expect a 
continuance of fair weather, when it soon succeeds the rising of 
the quicksilver. 

“ If, in foul weather, the mercury rises considerably, and conti- 
nues rising for two or three days before the foul weather is over, 
a continuance of fair weather may be expected to follow. 

“ In fair weather, when the mercury falls much and low, and 
continues falling for two or three days before rain comes, much 
wet must be expected, and probably high winds. 

“* The unsettled motion of the mercury indicates changeable 
weather. 

“ Respecting the words engraved on the register-plate of the ba- 
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rometer, it may be observed, that they cannot be strictly relied 
upon to correspond exactly with the state of the weather ; though 
it will in general agree with them as to the mercury rising and 
falling. ‘The words deserve to be particularly noticed when the 
mercury removes from ‘ changeable’ upwards; as those on the 
lower part should be adverted to, when the mercury falls from 
‘ changeable’ downwards. In other cases, they are of no use; 
for, as its rising in any part forebodes a tendency to fair, and 
its falling to foul weather, it follows that, though it descend in 
the tube from settled to fair, it may nevertheless be attended 
with a little rain ; and when it rises from the words § much rain’ 
to ‘rain,’ it shows only an inclination to become fair, though 
the wet weather may still continue in a less considerable degree 
than it was when the mercury began to rise. But if the mer- 
cury, after having fallen to ‘much rain,’ should ascend to 
* changeable,’ it fortels fair weather, though of a shorter conti- 
nuance than if the mercury had risen still higher; <nd so, on 
the contrary, if the mercury stood at § fair’ and descends to 
* changeable,’ it announces foul weather, though not of so long 
continuance, as if it had fallen lower. 

** Concavity of the surface of the mercury. Persons who have 
occasion to travel much in the winter, and who are doubtful 
whether it will rain or not, may easily ascertain this point by 
the following observation :—. few hours before he departs, let 
the traveller notice the mercury in the upper part of the tube of 
the barometer; if rain is about to fall, it will be indented, or 
concave; if otherwise, convex or protuberant. 

‘* Barometer in spring. ‘Towards the end of March, or more 
generally in the beginning of April, the barometer sinks very 
low, with bad weather; alter which, it seldom falls lower than 
29 degrees 5 minutes till the latter end of September or Octo- 
ber, when the quicksilver falls again low, with stormy winds, for 
then the winter constitution of the air takes place. From Octo- 
ber to April, the great falls of the barometer are from 29 de- 
grees 5 minutes to 23 degrees 5 minutes, and sometimes lower ; 
whereas during the summer consticution of the air, the quick- 
silver seldom falls lower than 29 degrees 5 minutes. It there- 
fore follows that a fall of one tenth of an inch, during the sum- 
mer, is as:sure an indication of rainy as a fall of between two and 
three tenths is in the winter. 

“ Barometer relative to situation. It must, however, be ob. 
served, that these heights of the barometer hold only in places 
nearly on a level with the sea; for experiments have taught us, 
that for every eighty feet of nearly perpendicular height that 
the barometer is placed above the level of the sea, the quick- 
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a: silver sinks one tenth of an inch; observations alone, therefore, 
iC must determine the heights of the quicksilver, which in each 
wae place denotes either fair or foul weather. 

q “ The hygrometer is of various sorts, but cord, fiddle-string, 
and most of the substances commonly used become sensibly less 
and less accurate, so as at length not to undergo any visible al- 
teration from the different states of the air, in regard to dryness 
or moisture, 

** A sponge makes a good hysrometer on this account, as being 
less liable to be changed by use than cord. To prepare’ the 
sponge, first wash it in water, and when dry, wash it again in 
water wherein sal ammoniac or salt of tartar has been dissolved ; 
and let it dry again. Now, if the air becomes moist, the sponge 
will grow heavier; and if dry, it will become lighter. 

** Oil of vitriol is found to grow sensibly lighter or heavier in 
a, to the lesser or greater quantity of moisture it im- 

ibes from the air. The alteration is so great, that it has been 
known to change its weight from three drachms to nine. The 
other acid oils, or, as they are usually called, spirits, or oil of 
tartar, per deliquium, may be substituted for the oil of vitriol. 

“ Steel-yard hygrometer. In order to make a hygrometer with 
those bodies which aequire or lose weight in the air, place 
such a substance in a scale on the end of a steel-yard, with a 
counterpoise which shall keep it in equilibrio in fair weather ; 
the other end of the steel-yard, rising or falling, and pointing 
to a graduated index, will show the changes. 

«© Line and plummet. If a line be made of good well dried 
whipcord, and a plummet be fixed to the end of it, and the 
whole be hung against a wainscot, and a line be drawn under 
it, exactly where the plummet reaches, in very moderate wea- 
ther it will be found to rise above such line, and to sink below 
it when the weather is likely to become fair. 

“ The whalebone hygrometer, originally invented by De Luc, 
is esteemed one of the best now in use. 

“ The rain-guage, pluviometer, or hyetometer, is a machine 
for measuring the quantity of rain that falls. 

“ A hollow cylinder forms one of the best constructed rain- 
guages: it has within it a cork ball attached to a wooden stem, 
which passes through a small opening at the top, cn which is 
placed a large funnel. When this instrument is placed in the 
open air in a free place, the rain that falls within the circum- 
ference of the funnel will run down into the tube and eause the 
‘cork to float; and the quantity of water in the tube may be 
seen by the height to which the stem of the float is raised. The 
stem of the float is so graduated, as to show by its divisions the 
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number of perpendicular inches of water which fell on the sur- 
face of the earth since the last observation. Alter every obser- 
vation the eylinder must be emptied. 

“ A copper funnel forms another very simple rain-guage : the 
area of the opening must be exactly ten square inches. Let 
this funnel be fixed in a bottle, and the quantity of rain caught 
is ascertained by multiplying the weight in ounces by 173, 
which gives the depth in inches and par rts of an inch. 

“ In fixing these guages, care must be taken that the rain may 
have free access to them; hence the tops of buildings are usual- 
ly the best places, though some conceive that the nearer the 

rain-guage is placed to ‘the ground, the more rain it will col- 
lect. 

“ In order to compare the quantities of rain collected in plu- 
viometers at different places, the instrumients should be fixed at 
the same heights above the ground in all such places; because, 
at different heights, the quantities are always different, even at 
the same place. 

“ Thermometer. As the weight of the atmosphere is measur- 
ed by the barometer, so the thermometer shows the variations 
in the temperature of the weather; for every change of the 
weather is attended with a change in the temperature of the air, 
which a thermometer placed in the open air will point out, 
sometimes before any alteration is perceived in the barometer. 

“ The scales of different thermometers are as follow. In Fah- 
renheit’s the freezing point is 32 degrees, and the boiling point 
212 degrees. In Reaumur’s the freezing point is 0, and the 
boiling point 80 degrees. In the centigrade thermometer, 
which is generally used in France, and is the same as that of 
Celsius, which is the thermometer of Sweden, the freezing 
point is 0, and the boiling point 100 degrees. As a rule for 
eomparing or reducing these scales, it may be stated, that 1 de- 
gree of Reaumur’s scale contains 2} degrees of Fahrenheit, 
and to eonvert the degrees of the one to the other, the rule is 
to multiply by 9, divide by 34, and add 32. One degree of 
the centigrade scale is equal to one degree and eight-tenths of 
Fahrenheit; and the rele here is to multiply by 9, divide by 5 
and add 32. Any of these thermometers may be proved by 
immersing it in pounded i ice for the freezing point, and in boil- 
ing water for the boiling point, and if the space between these 
p< oints is equally div! ded, the thermometer is correct. 

* The study of the weather Jrom precedent affords useful hints 
as to the charaeter of approaching seasons. Irom observing 
the general character of seasons for a long period, certain general 
results may be deduced. On this principle, Kirwan, on coms 
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paring a number of observations taken in England from 1677 
(Trans. Ir. Acad. vy. 20.) to 1789, a period of 112 years, found : 

** ‘That when there has been xo storm before or after the ver- 
nal equinox, the ensuing summer is generally dry, at least five 
times in six. 

* That when a storm happens from an easterly point, either on 
the 19th, 20th, or 21st of May, the succeeding summer is ge- 
nerally dry, at least four times in five. 

* That when @ storm arises on the 25th, 26th, or 27th of 
March, and not before in any point, the succeeding summer is 
generally dry, four times in five. 

“If there be a storm at S. W. or W. S. W. on the 19th, 20th, 
21st, or 22d of March, the succeeding summer is generally wet, 
five times in six. 

“ In this country winters and springs, if dry, are most com- 
monly cold ; if moist, warm: on the contrary, dry summers and 
autumns are usually hot, and moist summers cold; so that, if 
we know the moistness or dryness of a season, we can form a 
tolerably accurate judgment of its temperature. In this coun- 
try also, it generally rains less in March than in November, in 
the proportion at a medium of 7 to 12. It generally rains less 
in April than October, in the proportion of 1 to 2, nearly at a 
medium. It generally rains less in May than September; the 
chances that it does so are, at least, 4 to $3; but, when it rains 
plentifully in May, as 1°8 inches or more, it generally rains but 
little in September; and when it rains one inch, or less, in 
May, it rains plentifully in September. 

“ The probabilities of particular seasons being followed by 
others, has been calculated by Kirwan, and although his rules 
chiefly relate to the climate of Ireland, yet as there exists but 
little difference between that island and Great Britain, in the 
general appearance of the seasons, we shall mention some of his 
conclusions. 

*“* In forty-one years there were six wet springs, 22 dry, and 
13 variable ; 20 wet summers, 16 dry, and 5 variable ; 11 wet 
autumns, 11 dry, and 19 variable. 

* 4 season ts accounted wet, when it contains two wet months. 
In general, the quantity of rain which falls in dry seasons, is 
less than five inches, in wet seasons more ; variable seasons are 
those in which there falls between $0 lib. and 36 lib. a lib. be- 
ing equal to *157639 of an inch. 

6s pronto is the coldest month in every latitude ; and July is 
the warmest month in all latitudes above 48 degrees: in lower 
latitudes, August is generally the warmest. ‘The difierence 
between the hottest and coldest months increases in proportion 
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to the distance from the equator. Every habitable latitude en- 
joys a mean heat of 60 degrees for at least two months; which 
heat is necessary for the production of corn. ” 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Mr Western, M. P., on the improvement of Grass Land by 
Winter Flooding. 


Tue chief purpose of the pamphlet from which we make the 
following extracts, is to recommend the application of the win- 
ter floods to the purposes of Irrigation. ‘ Mere winter floods,” 
says the author, * may, at little or no expense, be rendered in- 
finitely beneficial. The idea of using winter floods only, with- 
out the aid of springs, is the only approach to novelty in this 
Letter ; and probably that has not occurred to myself alone; 
though certainly it is not practised any where else, that I know 
of. ”"—* It will suffice,” he adds, * to advertise you (the own- 
ers and occupiers of land in Essex, to whom the Letter is ad- 
dressed) of what you are to expect ;—a mere farmer’s report of 
his own efforts at improvement in a branch of agriculture little 
understood, with some few brief practical remarks drawn from 
his own experience. ” 

“‘ The system I advise and practise,” Mr Western observes, 
“js, in the first place,—studiously to drain off the springs from 
out of the earth by deep under drains (no open gripps), and 
then lead them by various means, according to the form of the 
ground, and as far as the levels will permit, together with every 
drop of jtood water that can be collected, or and over all Pas- 
ture Lands; not allowing the water to hang, certainly; far 
from it: on the contrary, care must be taken that it shall be in 
constant motion, and have free passage to go off; the slower it 
moves perhaps the better, because it deposites more of the se- 
diment it brings with it. This sediment is the finer and softer 
mould of the fields, from whence it comes; in this county, it 
comes loaded with richness from our fallow fields, and is more 
efficacious even than the dung cart, in giving permanent value, 
whilst vegetation is hastened, and a beautiful herbage is pro- 
duced much earlier than in grounds not so treated. 

‘“‘ The means adopted to lead the water on and over lands, are 
not easy to describe. I must refer you to the various authors 
who have treated the science fully, and to whom I would wish 
you to have recourse ; but the practical man will learn more in 
un hour, by seeing and examining the work that is done, than 
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by weeks of study. Where the lands lay naturally sloping, 
ever so Jittle catch-work, as it is termed, is always easy; here 
the springs or floods ave caught and turned, as the natural varia- 
tions of level will admit. Flat meadows must be thrown into 
artificial inclined planes, like a wide land, or stetch of twelve 
or sixteen furrows, the water being led along the middle, which 
is the highest part, in a small channel, overflowing the lips of it 
regularly as it goes, and trickling’ down the inclined plane on 
each side into drains resembling the stetch furrows; and this, 
when there is a stream flowing abundantly, summer and winter, 
I shall call irrigation, as distinguished from eatching of springs 
and floods, where the ground is naturally formed into such in- 
clined planes as admit of its being done. We have then irri- 
gation, catch-work of springs and flood water combined, caich- 
work of springs alone, and catch-work of winter floads alone ; and 
here let me observe, that the catching of winter flood water 
only, may be accomplished very often, and almost always with 
great facility. 1 hardly know « farm in which some opportu- 
nity does not occur of rendering flood water available; and of 
its utility, one experiment will suffice to satisfy the most incre- 
dulous. The quality of soil makes no difference, because all 
are benefited by the accession of fine mould, of which these 
floods are the carriers, and none are injured by FLOWING water. 
Catch-work consists simply in diverting the natural course of 
the water, and leading it in one less rapid. That which you 
choose for it must be, indeed, falling, but as near a perfect level 
as will suffice to keep the water on in constant gentle motion; 
then by putting a little stop (a spadefull of earth) in this new 
channel here and there, it will flow over its lips generally, and 
water gradually the space between i¢ and its natural channel. 
To find this new channel, if the case is difficult, an experienced 
man with a spirit-level must be employed. In common cases, 
to catch spring or flood water, it may be done by an expert 
husbandman, who is accustomed to drainage, and has an accu- 
rate eye. I have, in some instances, found it practicable to set 
in'a ploughman with a pair of horses, directing him to fix his 
plough in the natural water course, and take his line in any di- 
rection that appears the nearest to the level where he stands, 
without making it an absolute and perfect level; he must work 
out his furrow, however circuitous his course may be, in such 
direction as that the water shall slowly follow him as he goes. 
His course will, indeed, often be very curved, according to the 
variations of the level of the ground; but this circumstance 
must not be regarded : he must follow this sole and simple rule, 
nor will any loss of ground or injury to the meadow follow, 
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The bottom of this channel must be enlarged and finished with 
the spade, and will be coated with grass soon, and fed when the 
floods are gone, or the springs let off again. I can show an in- 
stance, of which there would be many, no doubt, where a mea~ 
dow has thus been managed, and flood-water effectually laid on, 
at the expense of a few shillings: the beneficial effects are iu- 
mediate and accumulative, if 1 may so express myself; each suc- 
cessive year increasing the store of wealth thus annually brought. 
Ihave one channel thus formed not six weeks ago, * which, 
watering a piece of Grass Land, exhibits at this moment, in a 
most striking manner, the influenc: merely of our ast floods; 
the herbage shooting forth so much more vigorously, thick, and 
beautiful, than in the part of the field not watered. I do not 
say, in poor sandy countries, the floods would be so immediately 
productive, nor, indeed, at any time so productive as here. This 
is the county of all others in which they must be most charged 
with value, from the extent and quality of our Arable Lands; 
accordingly, I say, we of all others eal adopt, and would 
benefit by the practice. 

In many parts of Europe, and for aught I know, in other 
quarters of the globe, this system of catching and directing 
flood waters (not irrigation) has long been practised. I have 
seen it in one country only, namely in Switzerland, in descend- 
ing the Jura Mountains, which divide France from Switzer- 
land: the very first pasture you find on the descent, evinces the 
value placed upon the mountain floods, by the inhabitants of 
those districts; and accordingly every stream is sedulously di- 
rected and conducted over the pastures, in a most skilful man- 
ner. The very washing of the roads in hasty rains, is also at- 
tended to and applied to the same purpose. It may be said that 
the floods from the mountains, by their impetuosity bring down 
more wealth; but in countries like this, the want of violence of 
descent is compensatéd by superiority of the soil, whence the 
floods, no doybt with less rapidity, proceed; and the looseness 
too of that soil which is under the plough, and so much the 
more easily hurried away with the flood, contributes to give a 
greater portion of its value to the streams as they descend. In 
Devonshire, Somersetshire, parts of Herefordshire, and parts of 
Wales, though partially in those places, the springs rising on 
the hills, and the floods from them, are directed over their sides 
in this manner. In mountaiuous and hilly districts, the sources 
from whence the waters flow being very elevated, a much larger 
tract of country may be covered by them: in Essex the quantity 


* Written in May. 
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must be small ; but that is no reason for not adopting the prac- 
tice to the utmost extent possible: on the contrary, we should 
be more sedulous in availing ourselves of those opportunities 
which do occur.” 

Mr Western having properly pointed out the importance of 
drainage on pasture lands, strongly recommends the use of the 
mole-plough. 

“ 1 have used it,” he says, “ with the greatest success, 
making the courses or drains only half a vl asunder, with 
good leading ditches dug by spade, and filled up with wood 
and straw; or if there is a considerable fall in the ground, and 
no chance of the water hanging any where, I leave the mole- 
plough courses to empty themselves into the valley. Previous 
to using the mole-plough, I plough back a furrow with a com- 
mon plough, then work the mole-plough in the furrow, turn 
back the sward again and roll it down, and the work is done 
and nothing seen. I put eight or ten horses to the plough, ac- 
cording to the depth I wish to go, and at half w rod asunder, 
each course or drain, I can go well over ten or twelve acres a 
day. If the soil is very tenacious and will not draw far, the 
plough may go the fleeter. The number of horses should be 
fully sufficient for the work, that they may not pull by jerks 
and snatches, which will render the drain less perfect. Having 
accomplished this work, I fill up al? the gripps of every kind, 
so that the turf is unbroken in every part; and you will hardly 
conceive the great improvement in appearance and comfort, of 
thus removing such a deformity in the surface-ground of our 
parks, paddocks, or other pastures. These mole-plough drains 
will stand fourteen cr sixteen years; and the system is more ef- 
fectual than spade-draining, in as much as it is easy to make so 
many more than we can by the expensive work of the spade; 
and so much more ground is gone over in so short a space of 
time. There are cases in which the main drains must be made 
with drain-tiles or gun- bricks, or even an arched drain for some 
distance may be necessary. There are doubtless some lands very 
light, and some excessively heavy, in which the mole-plough 
will not act. In the former case, it is rarely wanted ; but a vein 
of sand is not always an impediment, as the drains so closely 
drawn together assist exch other; where one is blown, the wa- 
ter seeks and finds a passage in that adjoining. Excessive heavy 
strong land sometimes wi!l not do; but if the sward is first 
sloughed back, as before described, and the ditches are fleet 
and frequent, they will be found to answer in cases hitherto 
thought impracticable. The mole-plough is now used with 
equal success upon arable lands. In so applying it, I have only 
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followed the example of some intelligent farmers in the neigh- 
bourhood ; but from pretty extensive experience now myself, I 
ean fully confirm the account they gave me of its infinite utility, 
and most anxiously recommend its universal adoption wherever 
the draining off the top-water is necessary. ” 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


The Spreading of Dung on the Surface of Tillage Lands 
Recommended. 


{From a Treatise ‘ on the Science of Agriculture,’ &c. B 
JosepH Haywarp, Author of the ‘ Science of Horticul- 
ture.’] 


s¢ I shall hereafter state my reasons why it is improper, as a 
general practice, to manure lands that are intended for imme- 
diate seed crops; but there may be cases where the state of the 
soil, from extreme poverty and other circumstances, requires it 3 
and in those cases, I am convinced that the best time and man- 
ner of supplying dung for such crops is, by spreading it over 
the surface after the seeds are sown: at first sight, and accord- 
ing to Sir Humphry’s notions, this may appear to be a waste- 
fal pinetite but it is far otherwise: for, as Sir Humphry says, 
‘ Organic substances, as soon as they are deprived of vitality, 
* begin to pass through a series of changes, which ends in their 
* complete destruction, in the entire separation and dissipation 
‘of the parts. Animal matters are the soonest destroyed by the 
* operation of air, heat, and ticut. Vegetable substances yield 
‘more slowly, but finally obey the same laws. The periods of 
‘the application of manures, from decomposing animal and 
‘vegetable substances, depend upon the knowledge of these 
§ principles. ” 

“ Now, notwithstanding the manner of applying dung which I 
recommend, that of spreading it over the surface, and there 
permitting it to remain, before it be ploughed in, twelve months 
or more, is directly opposite to that recommended by Sir Hum- 
phry, it will be found more completely accordant with the above 
principles, as well as with those of Mr Kirwan; for, by leaving 
dung openly spread on the surface, it is evident, that the in- 
fluence of the air, the heat of the sun, and light, will be the 
least controlled or obstructed; and, consequently, the decom- 
position will be more rapid, regular, and conformable io the 
wants of the plants. Under such circumstances, more carbonic 
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acid may be generated ; but as this elastic fluid is heavier than 
the atmospheric air, it will fall on and penetrate the open sur- 
face of the soil, and thus accord in effect with the experiments, 
cited by Mr Kirwan, of Dr Priestley and M. Ruckett. And 
as to any loss arising by the evolution of any other gases, they 
are less likely to occur from dung in this situation than when 
buried; for carburetted hydrogene gas is formed in the great- 
est quantity during the putrefactive fermentation, and when 
the substances are immersed in, or glutted with, water, and 
excluded from the air and light; and in this state they mast 
generally are when buried: and this gas, possessing an op 
site quality to the carbonic acid gas, in being much lighter than 
the atmospheric air, will, as it is formed, operate in a reverse 
manner to the carbonic acid ; it will immediately, on being libe- 
rated, penetrate the surface of the soil, mount rapidly into the 
atmosphere, and pass off with the wind, and be thus lost. And 
further, it is well known that animal and vegetable substances 
decomposed by the cold putrefactive fermentation under the 
earth, or at the bottoms of stagnant ponds, are inert and ineffi- 
cient; at least, until they are made to undergo some other che- 
mical change, by calcination, oxydation, &c.; this is evinced 
by peats, bogs, &c. 

‘“* We may likewise instance the effect of the accumulated ani- 
mal substances decomposed under the earth in burial grounds, 
which never exhibit any comparatively extraordinary luxuri- 
ance of yegetation. And, as a practical demonstration that 
dung, when laid on or near the surface, and repeatedly turned 
over and exposed to ihe action of the atmosphere, is not very 
rapidly or very effectually exhausted, I shall state a course of 
operations which were carried on in a field of about six acres, 
within my immediate observation, 

* The soil of this field was a fine friable loam, and of a black 
colour, but the surrounding land, although of the same texture, 
was of a foxy brown; this difference in the colour, no doubt, 
was occasioned by the difference in cultivation and manuring. 
The surrounding lands had been treated in a careless, slovenly 
manner, as a common farm; whilst the field in question was 
cultivated as a market-garden, cropped with esculent vegetables, 


‘and manured at least once in the rents for many years. At the 


period it came under my notice the market-gardener had died, 
and it fell into the hands of another person, who having but 
seven years to run of a lease, determined, as he said, to work it 
out; he therefore sowed it with white wheat for five years fol- 
lowing, without giving any manure. The first year, it produced 
forty-eight bushels per acre, and every year after, the crops des 
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clined three or four bushels per acre. The sixth year, it was 
planted with potatoes without manure, and the crop averaged 
fourteen tons per acre. The seventh year, it was sown again 
with wheat, without manure, and it produced upwards of thirty- 
two bushels per acre. 

* And to show thé beneficial effects of top-dressing, I shall also 
state that about this time, I took possession of a field of pasture 
land of about twenty acres, a strong yellow or foxy clay; it lay 
on the side of a hill, and was very wet and poachy, particularly 
during winter; had been generally cut for hay, although it sel- 
dom produced more than three-fourths of a load per acre, and 
this not until the end of July. I drained it by cutting a ditch 
at the upper side, deep enough to get below the stratum of clay, 
which in some places was upwards of five feet, turning the wa- 
ter down the sides, and gave it a top-dressing of scavenger’s ma- 
nure the cleaning of the town streets; and the year after, it pro- 
duced me a load and a half per acre, in the middle of June; and 
a second crop, of three-fourths of a load, the beginning of Sep- 
tember; and this it continued to do, varying a little, more or 
jess, according only as the seasons were wet or dry. 

*“* And to show the effect of dung buried deep, the following 
instance may be sufficiently strong. I had noticed a field at 
Wickham in Kent, which was laid down for a cherry orchard, 
and planted with fine young healthy standard trees, that for 
two years made a beautiful and Juxuriant growth ; and the third 
year, in the spring, they threw out their shoots with equal luxu- 
riance; but before summer, I observed to my astonishment, 
they were all withered and dead. Not being able to assign a 
cause for such an unusual failure, I called on the proprietor to 
inquire how it happened ; he seemed perfectly resigned to what 
he called his ill luck, in having them struck with a blight; 
however, perceiving no reason why his trees should be blighted, 
whilst his neighbours all around should escape uninjured, I in- 
guired farther as to the natyre of the subsoil, &c., when he told 
me he had been at great expense and trouble to prepare the 
soil, by giving it a thick coyering of rich stable dung, and 
trenching it in, a spit and a half deep with the spade. I ob- 
served the trees had thrown out a profuse discharge of gum, 
and have no doubt, that during the two first years, the roots 
had not penetrated the dung, but on reaching it the third year, 
they were poisoned, or so glutted with such impure food, as to 
be thus diseased and destroyed. 

** Whatever devastation may be committed by the insect or 
fungus tribe, to trees or plants, I am convinced that by far the 
greatest extent of injury, from what is placed to the account of 
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canker, mildew, &c. if correctly investigated, will prove to ori- 
ginate in the unwholesome supply, or impurity of the food. 

_ © As to the objection, that by leaving dung on the surface, a 
too rapid decomposition of the manure will be followed by a 
too rapid consumption of food; it may be said, § a man cannot 
eat his cake and have it too.’ Let the crop be suited to the 
manure, or the manure to the crop, and as long as he gets its 
full value, he will have little reason to complain of its coming 
into his pocket too quick; the sooner he gets a profitable re- 
turn for one dressing of dung, the sooner he can afford another ; 
and if a proper course of crops be taken, he may go on a long 
time, without feeling cause to complain that his lands are too 
prolific, or too rich. 

“To be consistent, we must either stick to chemical prin- 
ciples, or give them up. The difference in the effect of the 
method I recommend, of applying manure on the surface, and 
there to suffer it to remain the longest period convenient ; and 
that by Sir H. Davy, of burying it immediately, may be deter- 
mined by the comparative formation and effect of the two gases, 
carbonic acid and carburetted hydrogen. If the former be, as 
stated, a principal ingredient in the food of plants, and that by 
its gravity it will penetrate into the soil, no method more fa- 
vourable for its generation and equal distribution can be de- 
vised, than by my mode of application; and if carburetted hy- 
drogen be either an unwholesome food, or by its rapid escape the 
occasion of a great waste of carbon, and nitrogene gas be poi- 
sonous or obnoxious when in contact with the food, no mode 
can be more favourable to, or productive of, both those effects, 
than burying the dung in an unfermented state. ” * 


FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
On the Value of Plantations, as between Landlord and Tenant. 
[From Monteath’s Forester’s Guide. 2d Edit. Edin. 1824.} 


In our 22d volume we took occasion to express a very fa- 
vourable opinion of this work, which we are glad to find has 





* None of our readers, we hope, need to be cautioned against 
some of the doctrines inculcated in this article. As to applying 
dung to the surface of arable lands, instead of covering it with the 
plough, the thing is too absurd for argument. Such a paper as this 
should be used as a beacon—not certainly as a guide.—Con. 
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been so well received by the public, as to come already toa 
second edition. Into this the author has introduced a great 
deal of new matter, with several additional plates, which has ren- 
dered his book more complete, and, as we hope, still more useful. 
But we wish to recommend it to the notice of our readers, ra- 
ther than to enter into any detailed examination of what it con- 
tains ; and refer to it at present merely because a passage has 
happened to come under our notice, in glancing over its pages, 
which is particularly worthy of the attention of both landlords 
and tenants. ‘The proposal or recommendation it contains, is 
not indeed new, having been frequently adverted to, and its 
advantages pointed out in this Journal. We allude to the be- 
nefits which would accrue both to landlords and tenants,—to 
say nothing of the shelter and ornament of the country—if a 
well devised plan were generally introduced into practice, of 
makiag it the interest of tenants to plant those parts of a farm 
which are of little value for other purposes. There really does 
not appear to be any difficulty in the matter; and, indeed, be- 
sides the instances to be just quoted from Mr Monteath, we 
happen to know that such arrangements have been adopted in 
various cases, and with satisfaction to both parties. To require 
a tenant to protect his landlord’s trees without having any in- 
terest in them, or to be responsible for what damage they may 
sustain from others, whatever the law may say, will never an- 
swer the purpose intended. But make it the interest of the te- 
nant both to plant and to protect what is already planted, and 
the object will undoubtedly be gained. At no distant period 
some of the bleakest and most barren parts of the country 
would become pleasing to the eyes and also productive, un- 
der such a system. In what follows, it will be observed, 
that Mr Monteath speaks from his own personal knowledge. 
“ Having viewed the planting of trees (he observes) as a great 
national and individual benefit, may we not contrive a method by 
which it may also become of ihe greatest benefit to the tenants 
of farms? As in the sequel it will be clearly shown, that, of all 
agricultural pursuits, none is more profitable than planting and 
rearing trees, either for cropping or standing timber; and 
might not this easily be done by landlords, when they grant 
leases, by inserting a clause, obliging the tenant to plant a cer- 
tain number of forest trees yearly during the currency of his 
lease, in such places as the landlord, or his steward, shall point 
out, and binding him to protect the same, and replace them 
when destroyed? As a stimulus, or encouragement, to engage 
the tenant’s attention to the propagation of timber trees, and 
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that he may have beneficial interest in planting upon the land 
he occupies, at the expiration of the lease, the trees should be 
valued by two persons mutually chosen by landlord and tenant, 
and the landlord to pay his tenant such value as these valuators 
set upon the trees planted and reared up by the tenant during 
his lease ; and, in case of refusal, the tenant may sell and carry 
them away. 

‘“¢ By this method of securing to the tenant a return of his 
capital, and the profits of it; many valuable grown clumps, 
belts, and strips of planting would be produced, which never 
would have existed otherwise. Besides the advantage of shelter, 
so essential to the grazing farmer in rearing cattle, every inch 
of his farm that he could not otherwise turn into any kind of 
crop, would be occupied with what would bring him money at 
the end of his lease; and the proprietor would have the advan- 
tage of obtaining a stock of timber at a fair value, which he 
could not have procured but by means of such a reasonable 
provision on behalf of his tenants, besides having on every one 
of his farms an abundant supply of timber for all kinds of hus- 
bandry purposes. As a proof of the great benefits resulting to 
the tenants from such leases, take the following example. 

“¢ The farm of Crosscaple, parish of Dunblane and barony of 
Kinbuck, Perthshire, was taken by Mr J. Dawson for two nine- 
teen, say thirty-eight years, and entered into in 1777, or 1778; 
at the annual rent of 26/. Sterling. There was a clause in the 
lease that Mr Dawson, the tenant, should, if he had a mind, 
plant all the wet ground that he did not think proper to plough, 
with trees of any kind; and the tenant should be at liberty to 
use what of that wood he required, during the currency of 
his lease, for all the husbandry purposes on the said farm, as 
well as for all the houses he required, or saw meet to erect on 
said farm. At the end, or expiration of said lease, all the stand- 
ing timber was to be valued by two persons, mutually chosen 
by landlord and tenant. And it was expressly stipulated, that 
if the two valuators chosen did not agree, they were to choose 4 
third person, and his opinion betwixt the arbiters was to be 
binding on both parties: And to their valuation the landlord 
was to pay the tenant in ready money. In February 1817, the 
year after the lease expired, Mr M‘Arthur, forester in Drum- 
mond Castle, was chosen by and on the part of James Dawson, 
then the tenant (and now living in Dunblane), as his valuator ; 
and I was appointed by the trustees for behoof of the heir of 
Kippenross estate, then a miner. We met on the ground, 
and each for himself valued the wood. After comparing our 
valuations, there was a difference of about 25/. Sterling. We 
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then named Mr William Stirling, architect, Dunblane, who 
divided the difference ; and all parties having agreed, fixed the 
value of the wood on said farm at 10291. Sterling ; ; which sum 
was promptly paid by the trustees of the estate to the tenants. 
The whole rent of the farm, paid annually for thirty-eight 
years, amounted to 988/. Sterling. The value paid by the pro- 
prietor for the wood was 1029/., being 41/. more than all the 
rents of the farm during the whole lease ; besides, atter the first 
ten years, the tenant had a sufficiency of timber for all house 
and husbandry purposes during the remainder of his lease. 
Let it be here observed, that, in valuing the said wood, we 
proceeded on the data of its being all cut down at the time, 
and brought to market, which was twenty per cent. lower than 
the like timber was selling for a few years before that time. 

** ‘The tenant being left to the freedom of his own will, as 
to the kind of trees to plant, he very injudiciously planted 
mostly Scotch firs ; whereas, had he planted oak and ash, the 
soil and situation being well adapted for these kinds, he wen 
have had nearly three times that sum to receive. ‘The wood 
being young, and all very healthy and thriving, it must, of 
course (as is allowed on ail hands), advance more in value in 
one year after that period, than it would do on an average in 
three years before it; and, viewed and valued as trees thriving, 
and attached to such land, and affording shelter and ornament 
thereto, was, at that time, agreed on by all, as worth forty per 
cent. more to the estate. In this case, both the interest of the 
landlord and the tenant was combined, and both in a very great 
degree advanced. ” 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Whether the common Salmon, the Sea-trout, and the Salmon-peal, 
are one, or three distinct species. 


{From * A View of the present State of the Salmon and 
Channel Fisheries, &c. By J. Cornisu, Esq. London, 
1$24.J 


* We are now arrived,” says the author, * at the keystone 
of this argument, namely, positive fucis proved by actual expe 
riment. If these do not satisfy the public, 1 hope it will satisfy 
the legislature, that the peal, the truff, and the salmon, are one 
fish, at different stages of their growth; and that it will induce 
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them not only to repeal the Dart act, but generally to provide 
for the more effectual preservation of this valuable fish. 

* I copied what follows from the Leeds Intelligencer news- 
paper of the 13th March 1823. ¢ The much agitated ques- 
* tion, whether whitings or herlings are young salmon, or 
a distinct species of fish, seems to be set at rest by a deci- 
sive and well-authenticated experiment. In May 1820, Mr 
Ralph and Mr Barnes marked 1465 fry, by taking off the 
dead fin, and returned them to their native element. In the 
ensuing season, many of them were recaptured as whitings ; 
in the second, as sea-trout and gilse; and on Tuesday night 
last, a fine salmon, weighing ten pounds, so marked, was 
caught at Stainton, and has been seen by a great number of 
persons, and it was exhibited at the public office on Wednes- 
day; those who have maintained a contrary doctrine, must 
now give up their opinion. ’—Carliste Patriot. 

‘«¢ In consequence of seeing this paragraph, I wrote the fol- 
lowing note to the editor of the Leeds Intelligencer: * As I am 
* desirous of knowing every thing that can be known upon this 
© subject, I very much wish, if 1 knew how, to have the words 
‘* whitings” or * herlings” defined or explained, because they are 
* local terms, and are totally unknown in this part of the world. 
‘ The terms that we give to these fish are, first, salmon-fry or 
salmon-spawn, called by Linnzeus smelts or smouls. In July 
or August, a fish comes to us from the sea, which we call 
salmon-peal, about twelve inches long, and from one-half to 
three-fourths of a pound’s weight, exactly resembling the sal- 
mon, except in size. In March, April and May, we have 
the sea-trout or gilse, salmo trutta, generally two pounds 
weight, so much resembling the salmon, that great difference 
of opinion has prevailed, whether the three fish are three dif- 
ferent species, or only one. After these, come the salmon of 
various sizes. What I particularly want to know is, whether 
these whitings or herlings answer to our salmon-peal.’ This 
letter was published likewise in the Carlisle Patriot, and soon 
after I received a satisfactory and circumstantial answer from a 
respectable gentleman of Carlisle, saying, inter alia, ‘1 have 
* all my life paid great attention to the subject, and tried many 
* experiments in a more substantial way than was done b 

* Messrs. Ralph and Barnes in the river Eden in 1820, though 
‘ that alone was sufficient to have convinced even a sceptic, 
* that whitings or herlings become salmon, and are the same 
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genus of fish that you term salmon-peal. They are fry or 
smelts in May, when they !eave us and go to the Solway 
Frith. About the middle of July they return again into our 
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* rivers, about ten or twelve inches in length; from this state 
they become sea-trout and gilse, and in the following summer 
* or autumn, salmon, from ten to near twenty pounds weight.’ 
* This gentleman speaks of the immense number of 822,000 

fish caught in seventy days, as one of the great causes of the 
ruin of the salmon fisheries in the North. He further adds, 
‘ From the experiments I have tried from the month of May 
* 1812, nearly to the present time, compared with those of 
* Messrs Ralph and Barnes, that question is now nearly at rest 
in this country. I have tried various experiments with fry 
and whitings, or salmon-peal, for several years, to ascertain 
whether or no they become salmon, and by what stages, from 
which, I am now perfectly satisfied, that they do become sal- 
mon in the course of two years or thereabouts; for, in the 
month of May 1812, I put a great number of salmon fry into 
a bleachfind basin on the river at Milbeck, near Carlisle, 
which now supplies our canal to the sea with water. In the 
latter end of that year, those rryx became tolerably well-sized 
WHITINGS, and measured thirteen inches in length; and in the 
following season became sEA-TROUT, small gilse, and one of 
them continued in the basin until it was twenty-six inches and a@ 
quarter in length. On the 16th of August 1813, I put twelve 
whitings into the same basin, first cutting the dead fin off the 
back to distinguish them from the fry ; and on the 3d of June 
1814, I had the pond drawn with a small net, and upwards of 
twenty fish taken to the shore in the presence of scores of 
fishermen and others, when it appeared to all present, that the 
whitings and many of the fry put in, in May 1812, had fairly 
besome sea-trouts, and some of them fork-tailed, resembling a 
small gilse ; several of the fish continued in the pond for two 
or three years afterwards, and actually spawned, but the 
Bleachy having failed and gone into Lancashire, the banks 
which confined them were broken by idle persons, and the 
fish escaped into the Eden. Whether this experiment may 
satisfy the people in Devon, I know not, but at present we are 
pretty well convinced here as to what whiting or salmon-peal 
are ; in fact, they become salmon. 

‘In the year 1819, a number of whitings were marked at 
King Garth on Eden, by cutting off the dead fin, and slop- 
ing their tails, and on the 27th of July, 1820, one of 
them was again taken there a large gilse, weighing nine 
pounds. 

‘ The names given to whitings or salmon-peal are various 
throughout the kingdom: at Berwick they are called sprints ; 
at Dumfries, Annan, and the south of Scotland, herlings (from 
VOL. XxvI. NO. 102. 
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‘ yearlings); in Dorsetshire, skerlings or lastsprings; at Mon- 
* trose, Aberdeen, Banff, &c. blacknebs ; in many of the old 
* Scottish statutes, smolts, in contradistinction to salmon-fry or 
‘ smelts; at Carlisle and in Cumberland, whitings ; in Lancas- 
© ter, smouls ; in Devon, salmon-peal; and in almost every o- 
‘ ther county and river by a different name.’ 

‘¢ I think nothing need be added after this to prove that the 
salmon-fry first come to the peal, then to the sea-trout, then to 
gilse, or young salmon, and finally, to salmon themselves; we 
may say upon this, as has been energetically said upon another 
more serious subject, *‘ He that will not believe Moses and the 
‘ Prophets, would not believe though one were to rise from the 
‘dead.’ This then closes the affirmative evidence. Now let us 
examine with candour what the reasons of those are who main- 
tain a contrary opinion, namely, that they are three distinct 
species. 

‘* As to the salmon-peal, as far as I can recollect, the advocates 
for the opinion that this fish is a species of itself, have three ar- 
guments; the first is, that many of the peal have roe: secondly, 
that they have teeth in the roof of the mouth, which the salmon 
have not; and thirdly, that they never grow after they enter the 
rivers. 

“In answer to the first, I admit the fact, though it is not ge- 
neral: and if some of the female peal have roe, I have never 
heard or met with an instance of a milt being seen in the male. 
But I think this is a circumstance which amounts to nothing 
towards evidence of a distinct species, because it is plainly an in- 
ceptive ovaria of a limited and very puny nature, not calculat- 
ed for being shed in a state of maturity but at a very remote fu- 
ture time. Besides, who knows at what period of life these 
ovaria were first formed, and placed in the body of the fish ? 
perhaps coevally with its very existence, though not discernible 
but by a glass. Now it is known that fish begin to breed at an 
eighth part of their size: a small trout, not larger than a finger, 
has roe, and so has one as large as a man’s arm; a trout is a 
fish that no one can mistake. But if the peal breed, is it not 
wonderful and unaccountable that their spawn were never seen 
when we can see, and are well acquainted with, the spawn, of 
the very smallest of other fish? I think then that such roe in 
the peal is not even presumptive of a‘ separate species, but 
that it increases and grows with the fish until it is fit to be shed 
in a state of maturity at a future time. A great deal more might 
be said upon this point, but it is not necessary after the posi- 
tive facts before stated. 

‘* I answer to the second argument, that the peal have teeth 
in the roof of the mouth, that so have sea-trout; but I have a 
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very long and satisfactory paper also from Carlisle, proving, 
that when the fish get to three or four pounds weight, they all 
lose their tecth. In general salmon have them not. I exa- 
mined one this day which had no such teeth, but the head of 
another fine salmon was brought to me a few days since which 
had such teeth ; so there is then no other conclusion to be drawn 
from this circumstance, than that generally when they are 
young they have such teeth, and when they get older they shed 
them ; but the instance I have just mentioned proves that there 
are exceptions. 

‘“‘ In answer to the third argument, supposing it to be true, 
that the salmon-peal never increase in size in the rivers, it 
proves nothing either the one way or the other. But how does 
it appear to be true? No one has ever proved this to be the 
fact, nor is it to be proved, unless the fish be marked and iden- 
tified. This has never been done; therefore, there is no evi- 
dence of the truth of the assertion. But even if it be true, it is 
not to be wondered at; because it cannot be expected but that 
a fish, shut up in a fish-lock, deprived of necessary food, and 
natural liberty, should fret, pine, and fall short of its natural 
growth. 

‘“ Fhese circumstances do not appear to me to weigh much 
against what is placed in the opposite scale. 

** As to the salmo trutta or sea-trout, this fish has certainly 
always been considered as a separate species. Authors of the 
highest authority so treat it, and give a description of the fish 
different from that of the salmon; but I have several times exa- 
mined the two, side by side, with the greatest nicety and atten- 
tion, and have not been able to discover the slightest distinction 
in any external character. I think indeed, I would defy any 
man living to do it. The description given of it exactly corre- 
sponds with the description of the salmon. The spots, lateral 
lines, the sides, the belly, the tail, particularly, which is repre- 
sented to be broader than that of the salmon, zs not so. The 
fins and the rays are uniform; and in addition to what Pennant 
says, both fish have quadruple branchia; in fact, the fish were 
exactly alike in every particular. I have compared a great 
many at different times.” » 
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BRANCH II. 


AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Since the commencement of our Journal, almost six-and- 
twenty years ago, there has never been a season of less com- 
plaint, or, we ought rather to say, of greater prosperity, than 
the present. Our Reports bear witness to the satisfaction and 
contentment which prevail, almost without exception, among 
farmers in every part of the country, and, at the same time, to 
the full employment of the labourers Who depend upon them, at 
an improved rate of wages. As to the operatives of all sorts 
in our great manufacturing towns, their ill-judged attempts to 
dictate to their employers, is a sufficient proof of the great de- 
mand there is for their labour, and that they now stand upon 
much higher ground than they did a few years ago. But when 
the working dha are fully employed, and well paid, and com- 
fortable, the necessary inference is, that the capitalist who em- 
ploys them, must be in the receipt of an adequate profit on his 
outlay, even if this fact were not otherwise pretty well ascer- 
tained by the eagerness with which new unites are enter- 
ed upon, All classes, in short, and every branch of industry, 
are in a healthy thriving condition, and likely to continue so; 
for there is nothing forced or unnatural in it, and no cause of 
a temporary or very precarious nature to which it can be 
ascribed. 

It is in these circumstances that it has been thought expe- 
dient again to agitate the public mind with that perpetual bone 
of contention—the Corn-laws. On the 28th April, Mr Whit- 
more, after a speech of anticipation rather than of fact or expe- 
rience, moved that the House should resolve itself into a com- 
mittee, to consider of the present state of the Corn-laws. His 
object, as it appears from the report of his speech, was to in- 
demnify the landowners for the burdens of tithes, poor-rates, 
&c. by imposing a duty of 10s. a quarter on foreign wheat, 5s. 
on barley, and 3s. on oats; or, as it is afterwards stated, the 
¢ — which he wished to proceed upon, was shortly this. 
* When the price of corn in this country was at 55s., he would 
* admit foreign wheat at a duty of 10s., and go on, as the price 
* fell, 6s. in the quarter, adding 5s. more to the duty; so that, 
‘ when corn was 55s. the duty would be 10s. a quarter; when it 
‘ was 50s. it would be l5s.; at 45s., 20s.; and at 40s. it would 
‘ go as high as 25s. The real effect would be, that we should 
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* then have a permanent duty of 10s. per quarter.’ Whether 
any duty was to be payable when the price was above 55s., does 
not appear. Mr Whitmore’s motion was negatived by a great 
majority, but not so much upon the merits of the question, as 
owing to an avowed intention on the part of Ministers to take 
up the matter themselves next Session. 

It is, therefore, of great importance in the mean while, to 
weigh well the hints thrown out by the President of the Board 
of Trade, and ather members of the Cabinet, from which some 
conjecture may be formed as to the alterations they mean to 
»ropose, and will no doubt carry. That greater facilities will 
” afforded to the admission of foreign corn, is beyond all 
question, in whatever manner, whether by a duty varying with 
the averages, or a fixed duty without regard to averages, that 
object may be provided for. It is not concealed, indeed, that 
it is intended by the proposed alterations to reduce the price of 
corn in this country, if not quite to the level of the Continental 
prices, at least to such a rate as will admit of a stationary or re- 
duced rate of wages. 

It was perhaps, partly at least, with a view to this change, 
that Mr Huskisson, on 2d May, brought forward his plan for 
admitting the wheat bonded before May 1822, at a much lower 
rate of duty than was imposed by the act of that year. Instead 
of 17s. he proposed to admit it into the market, till 15th August 
next, at 10s. and declared himself ready to agree to a lower du- 
ty if this was thought too much. ‘The object of this alteration, 
he said, was to ialees the holders to bring it out in the course 
of the next three months, instead of keeping it back in expecta- 
tion of the price rising to 80s., when it would be liable to no 
duty at all; because if this price should be attained, the im- 
mense accumulations of the Continent would be poured into our 
market, to the ruin of our own growers. Another proposal, of 
a permanent character was added to this, namely, that the 
wheat of the British colonies in North America should be 
liable to a duty of 5s. a quarter only; so that the acts of 1815 
and 1822 will be no longer in force in so far as regards the im- 
portation of colonial grain. 

With the exception of the rider, aftewards proposed by the 
same gentleman, the bill has passed the House of Commens, as 
originally brought in. The following is a summary of its en- 
actments. 

** All corn and wheat flour (not being the produce of the British 
colonies and plantations in North America) now warehoused, and 
which was warchoused upon the importation thereof, on or before the 
13th day of May 1822, to be admitted to entry for home consump- 
tion at the times and in the proportions following ; (that is to say) 
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** One third of each of the several quantities of such corn or 
flour belonging to the respective proprietors, between the 15th day 
of May and the 15th day of June 1825 ; 

** One other ihird of such quantities between the said 15th day 
of June and the 15th day of July following ; 

“ And the remainder of such quantities between the said 15th 
day of July and the 15th day of August following. 

** And that upon the entry of any such corn or flour to be taken 
out of the warehouse for home consumption within the respective 
times, and in the respective proportions herein before mentioned, 
there be paid the duties herein after mentioned, in lieu of all other 
duties thereon ; (that is to say), 

For every quarter of Wheat - - 10s. Od. 
For every quarter of rye, peas, and beans 6s. 6s. 
For every quarter of barley, bear, or big 5s. Od. 
For every quarter of oats - - - 3s. 64d. 
For every cwt. of wheat flour - - - 2s. 10d. 

** All prohibitions and restrictions now in force, and all duties 
now payable upon the importation of wheat, the produce of and im- 
ported from the British Colonies and Plantations in North America, 
shall cease and determine; and in lieu of all such duties there be 
paid on the importation of such wheat a duty of 5s. for every quarter 
thereof. 

** No such warehoused corn or flour to be admitted to entry for 
home consumption, or taken out of warehouse under the provisions 
of this act, at any time after the 15th August 1825. 

The Rider, which requires a certificate of origin to be given to 
the proper officer of the customs, of all wheat coming from Canada, 
was introduced to allay the fears of those who were inclined to be- 
lieve that we should have a great deal more American wheat than 
Canadian. 

These measures, however, are evidently of minor importance, 
and we shall now select from the speeches of Lord Liverpool 
and Mr Huskisson, such passages as throw some light on the 
ultimate views of Ministers, and the alterations to be proposed’ 
next session. 

On the 25th April, the Earl of Liverpool, in reply to a ques- 
tion put by Lord Lauderdale, whether it was the intention of 
Ministers to propose any alteration in the Corn Laws this ses- 
sion, said he could have no objection to giving the noble 
Lord the satisfaction he desired, by distinctly answering his ques- 
tion in the negative; but at the same time he felt it to be inconsist- 
ent with his sense of duty to do so, without troubling their Lordships 
with a few words of explanation. Their Lordships must recollect, 
that the last time this subject was under the consideration of Parlia- 
ment was in 1822. ‘The system adopted in 1815 was, however, con- 
tinued, though it was generally agreed that that system ought not to 
be adhered to, but that some alterations should be made. In reply to the 
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Noble Lord, he certainly could not object to state in public what he had 
declared in private—namely, that some alteration in the present system 
of the Corn-laws was in his opinion necessary; and yet he was not pre- 
pared to go into the question during the present Session, but hoped 
that it would be found convenient for their Lordships to take it up in 
the course of the next Session, and to enter into the consideration of it 
in all its bearings. There was, in his opinion, a difficulty in this ques- 
tion which he did not think had ever yet been fairly considered. No 
man could be more desirous than he was to see the trade of the coun- 
try placed on the most liberal footing ; but when commercial priaci- 
ples were applied to corn, obstacles arose which were not easily over- 
come. In all other kinds of manufacture, if a fixed protecting duty 
were imposed, it would be easy to abide by it. Whatever might be 
the state of the home supply at a particular time, things would at 
length come round, and the manufacture would find its level. But 
it was not so with respect to corn, because at however equitable a 
rate the duty might be fixed, still periods and seasons might occur 
in which no protecting duty whatever could be adhered to. In a time 
of great scarcity, it could not be said to a starving population that 
they should pay any thing in addition to the natural price of corn. 
He threw out these observations merely to show that there was a 
great difficulty belonging to this question, but he was perfectly sa- 
tisfied that their Lordships must proceed to its consideration with 
the view of making some alteration in the present system. ‘This, he 
thought, would appear to be called for on several grounds. The price 
of corn in this country was now nearly double what it was in 1815, 
when the present system was fixed. The argument used in making 
that arrangement was, that it was necessary to raise the price, in or- 
der to secure a reasonable profit on cultivation. This appeared to be 
by no means necessary now, with 80s. for the importation price. He 
felt, however, that he should not be rightly discharging his duty, if 
he ventured to give any opinion as to what ought to be the duty or 
import price. Next Session opportunity would be afforded their Lord- 
ships for a full consideration of the subject, and in the mean time he 
should only state what appeared to him to be the different principles 
on which their Lordships would have to decide. He had stated that 
the present system could not be maintained—that was to say, with 
respect to import price,—in consequence of the effect which it had 
on the value of labour. Their Lordships would, therefore, have to 
proceed on one of three principles. Ist, They might alter the im- 
portation price, and in other respects retain the system. 2nd, They 
might alter the existing system altogether, and, adopting the recom- 
mendation of the Committee of 1821, impose protecting duties with 
a maximum, beyond which importation should be perfectly free, and 
a minimum, under which no importation should be allowed. Srd, A 
general protecting duty might be fixed, getting rid of the present 
system of averages. Either of these latter plans would form a com- 
plete alteration in the present state of the Corn-laws ; but the last 
mode could not be resorted to without placing somewhere a discre- 
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tionary power to remove the duty altogether in the time of a scar- 
city. 

In the debate on Mr Whitmore’s motion on the 28th April, 
Mr Huskisson spoke at great length ; and besides applying him- 
self to the point more immediately under discussion, he took the 
opportunity to explain the nature of his plan as to bringing out 
the bonded corn which, as already noticed, has been since sanc- 
tioned by the House. Referring to Mr Whitmore’s motion for 
a committee, he wished it might be distinctly understood at the 
outset, that it was to the time only that he objected. Ifit should be the 
pleasure of the House to go into the committee, he might have to pro- 
pose measures, differing not in principle, but in degree, from the view 
which his honourable friend took of the subject. He would assert that, 
with the facts before them, of Corn being sold in the ports of France and 
the Netherlands at half the price at which it could be purchased here, 
no man would be warranted in contending that the present Corn-laws 
could be adopted as a permanent system. (Hear, hear.) We were 
now in the tenth year of peace, and it was not unreasonable to expect 
that the price of Corn here could not continue so much above that 
at which it might be procured at the ports on the Continent ; but if 
this fact was worthy of consideration, there was another which it was 
also of importance to bear in mind. For forty years this country 
allowed a free trade in Corn, and for every year of that time we im- 
ported a quantity more or less from the Continent. That importa- 
tion had been discontinned for the last six years, during which, we 
did not receive from abroad any addition to our home supply. This 
interruption created one of the greatest difficulties under which we 
were called upon to revise the present Corn-laws ; for, the consequence 
of the interruption was, a great accumulation of corn in all the coun- 
tries from which we were in the habit of importing. Now it was not 
travelling into any new theory of political economy to assert, that the 
average price in those ports of the last forty years, might be taken as 
the fair price which would give some remuneration to the grower, and 
that any thing less than that would be a loss to him. From returns 
which he had seen, it appeared that the average price in Dantzic for 
the last forty years, before importation to this country was interrupted, 
was 45s. and a fraction. It must then be evident that any thing 
much below that price would be a loss to the grower. It would be 
unfair to infer the real cost price, at the present day, from what the 
corn would fetch in the market. He could not disguise from himself 
the fact, that if we now opened our ports to an unrestricted Corn 
trade, we might introduce all at once the great accumulation in the 
foreign ports, and thus disgust the home-grower with a free trade in 
Corn. The question, then, was, with this accumulation in the fo- 
reign market, what course ought we to pursue? There were 
various’ ways of treating the subject. Those who thought that 
the home grower ought to have a monopoly up to a certain price, 
and that above that there should be a free trade, would intro- 
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duce the same alternation of monopoly and free trade to which 
he had just adverted :—but then the question came—at what 
should the free trade begin? His Hon. Friend the member for 
Suffolk (Mr Gooch) had in a fair and candid manner said, that 
looking to the alteration of circumstances since 1815, he should 
consider the prohibition of Corn at 60s. as quite sufficient to afford 
as fair a remunerating price to the British grower as 80s. did in the 
year 1815. This, however, was an admission contrary to the sen- 
timents of the petitions which he (Mr Gooch) had that evening pre- 
sented. One mode suggested would thus be to prohibit importation 
as long as Corn did not exceed 60s. here ; and another was to have 
the ports constantly open, with such a duty as would afford protec- 
tion to the English farmer. If, however, the reduction were made 
to 60s. the whole of the accumulation of the ports of the Continent 
would be thrown upon the country. What the effect of that would 
be he would not attempt to describe, though he did not partake of 
the general fears entertained on the subject. (Hear, hear). Ifa 
permanent duty was to be fixed, how, he would ask, were they to 
deal with the accumulations on the Continent? Were they to be 
admitted at once, or gradually? These considerations showed the 
difficulties with which the question was surrounded at the present 
time, and which could not be expected to embarrass it at another 
period. He would, however, repeat, that the present system could 
not in the nature of things remain permanent. The act of 1815 was 
passed under circumstances very different from those which now ex- 
isted. We were at that time shut out from many parts of Europe, 
and at war with America. It seemed also to be the intention of the 
Legislature in 1821 and 1822, that it should not be considered as a 
permanent measure; but that the time must soon arrive when it 
should undergo a revision, with a view to the permanent settlement 
of the question. Having said the present time was not the most fit 
for such an alteration, it was not for him to assert that the whole of 
the difficulty would be removed by the next session. It was possi- 
ble that some vent might be obtained for the glut at present in the 
foreign market. If it should be absorbed, it would remove one great 
difficulty in meeting the question. He should in the next session be 
prepared to concur in some measure which would fix the duty at a cer- 
tain rate, to be gradually reduced, so as that the supply from foreign 
countries might by degrees come to its fairlevel. He believed it was 
the intention of the Legislature in 1821 to give to the British farmer 
a monopoly of the home market, for a certain period, in order to re- 
deem the great losses he had sustained ; but by the commencement 
of next session, that period would have been sufficiently extended. 
He could not believe the stock on hand at home to be very great. 
Indeed, the high price at this season, induced him to think that the 
supply was little if any thing beyond the demand ; and it was not at 
all improbable, that before the 15th of August next, if the Corn- 
laws were allowed to remain in their present state, we might 
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have the whole of the foreign markets pouring in their accumula- 
tions upon us. This was a circumstance which for the sake of the 
country ought to be guarded against. He would, therefore, take 
an early opportunity of submitting a proposition to the House, of 
opening the stores here, and admitting the bonded corn into the mar- 
ket. He could not refrain from dissenting from the language which had 
fallen from his honourable friend the member for Suffolk, who had 
modestly asked, ‘ Why not let well alone?’ (Hear, hear.) ‘* The 
present law,’ his honourable friend said, ‘ worked well.’ He (Mr 
Huskisson) had always understood that the great desideratum in this 
important question was to provide for a steadiness of price, and to 
guard against excessive fluctuations in it from the vicissitudes of 
trade. How did the present law provide for these ends? What 
did they think of its working well in 1822, when corn was as low as 
$8s. per quarter? (Hear, hear.)—when gentlemen came down to the 
House nightly to talk of a national bankruptcy, and to propose the 
most extraordinary changes in the currency? (Hear.) At the pre- 
sent moment it might work well; but had the country gentlemen for- 
gotten their own misfortunes, their former predictions of ruin to the 
country—nay, their repeated requests that this system, which now 
worked so well, should be instantly altered? (Hear, hear.) In the 
course of two years, the price of corn had varied from 112s. to $8s. 
per quarter. After illustrating this point at considerable length, 
he proceeded to notice an assertion which had been made in 
the course of the debate, that if the prices did fluctuate exces- 
sively, they still produced a fair average price. A fair average 
price! He wondered what this phrase meant, when applied to the 
provisions of the people. He should like to know how any gentle- 
man, who was accustomed to eat a good dinner every day, would 
like to be kept one week without food, and to be supplied the next 
with twice as much as he wanted. Would he feel satisfied at being 
told that he had got a fair average quantity of provisions for each 
day in the two weeks ? ( Hear, hear, anda laugh.) He thought that 
the gentleman would not be satisfied—that he would find such an 
averaging system to be neither wholesome to his constitution nor plea- 
sant to his stémach. (Hear, hear.) Still it was quite evident that 
there must be some limit at which Foreign Corn must be admitted 
into the country. The difficulty—and it was a difficulty which re- 
quired all the vigour and attention of government—was to see at 
what point the price of labour was likely to produce such a diminu- 
tion of profit and of capital to the manufacturer as to compel him to 
seek protection in a foreign state. If capital had not a fair remun- 
eration here, it would seek for itin America. To give it a fair re- 
muneration, the price of Jabour must be kept down; for if it were 
not kept down, the distress it would occasion to the manufacturer 
would soon revert with tenfold force upon the agriculturist. An 
Honourable member (Mr Gooch) had stated, and almost as if it had 
been a reproach to them, that the workmen of London had roast 
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beef and plum-pudding on Saturday, Sunday, Monday, and Tues- 
day. Hedid not mean to assert that they had it not, and he had 
little doubt that they were accustomed to wash such dainties down 
by large draughts of the ancient and constitutional beverage of the 
nation, beer. Now he would wish the Honourable Member, the next 
time he presided at the Farmers’ Club, to ask the members of it, 
whence came the roast beef, the plum pudding, and the beer, on 
which the workmen banquetted? The answer must be, that they 
were all the production of the country ; and that being the case, he 
would ask, what would be the condition of those who produced 
these articles, if the workmen could not procure money to purchase 
them? Agriculture could not flourish unless all other classes in the 
country were in prosperity. 


SCOTLAND. 


Letter from Upper Annandale, 26th April. 

A very favourable seed-time has been followed by showers; and 
if these were more abundant, and the winds less cold and stormy, 
every thing would be full of promise on the fields and mountains. 
But the snow-showers on these, and the cold severe blasts, are hurt- 
ful to the young lambs, and the frosts, till of late, were prejudicial 
to grass and fruit. 

Landholders and farmers were just beginning to recover a little 
from a depression that threatened ruin to both classes, and, through 
them also, to the farm-servants, cottagers, and artisans, when the 
increasing rumours of a total change in the corn-laws reached them, 
and have struck a general dismay. 

_ An experiment so full of hazard as opening the ports for the grain 
of all nations, even with a scale of protecting duties, ought to be 
made with extreme caution ; and, at first, these duties ought to be 
so high as to put it out of all doubt that the protection wiil be effi- 
cient,—maintaining the prices already fixed on as fair and remune- 
rating, and at this time not far different from the current rates under 
which all classes of the community seem to prosper. If lowered too 
far at first, the certain consequences must be ruin to the greatest in- 
terest of the nation, and, through it also, a shock to all others in 
any way depending on it. Supposé the produce in corn much re- 
duced by this dangerous measure, and that one third or more is 
wanted in future years from foreign countries,—the ruling powers in 
these would have it in their power to interrupt the supply, and the 
price would be raised of course with the demand, until neither the 
treasure of the kingdom, nor the means of conveyance, would be ade- 
quate to the supply of the community in all parts; and poverty, with 
famine and misery, would pervade the land, in the train of this fatal 
experiment. 

Labour has been rising of late rapidly, and prices, for the most 
part, continuing to encourage and reward the farmers, especially 
such as had any thing of consequence to sell; but the news from 
House of Muir have again produced a depression that has reached 
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over this country. Grain has been sinking under the reports of the 
corn-laws ; and nothing but Hay is in demand at present, and Fat. 

The value of land can hardly be ascertained with any certainty, 
either to let or sell; and really it is a serious thing to tamper with 
an interest of such magnitude, and to such an extent. The manu- 
factures of the kingdom are already carried as far, perhaps, as it is 
quite safe to extend them, especially in cotton, the raw material 
having risen to an enormous price ; and a stagnation in the trade, 
which would inevitably follow an excess of the manufacture, would 
be ruinous to myriads of people, and perhaps fatal to the peace of 
the community. Let the mercantile and manufacturing interests 
beware of the tremendous hazard of overdoing what, in due extent, 
is so beneficial. 

A measure affecting so many millions of people, and so many hun- 
dreds of millions of property, most of which is heavily burdened in 
the support of the national finances and population, should not be 
rashly carried through, on the speculations of political economists, 
whose notions hardly ever agree with facts, or with one another. 
Much less ought it to be tried on the obviously narrow and person- 
ally interested views of corn-merchants and others, who, for a tempo- 
rary source of gain, would bring the very foundation of our prospe- 
rity, and even of our subsistence, into imminent danger. 

Berwickshire Quarterly Report. 

Srvce the date of last Report, the weather has been more steady 
than almost any person remembers, and every species of labour pro- 
ceeded in the best style. In the month of February we had no rain, 
except in the morning of the Ist, and nights of the 15th and 16th. 
From the $d to the 5th inclusive there was pretty keen frost, which 
prevented the plough from continuing its progress for some days. 
In the same month there was frost on other eight days, but so gentle 
as not to interrupt any kind of labour. On the 26th there was a 
slight fall of snow, and another shower in the afternoon of the 28th. 
In the month of March, there was a slight fall of snow nearly all day 
of the 2d, and showers in the night of the $d, and morning of the 
15th. There were only three showers of rain during the month! 
These fell in the mornings of the 10th and 13th, and evening of the 
19th. On twelve nights we had frost, but except on two or three 
mornings it did not interrupt the harrow, even in our highest situa- 
tions. In the month of April, there were ten days on which we had 
showers, but they scarcely Jaid the dust, till the 27th, when it rained 
from 11 a.m. till night. On the 29th, it fell pretty heavy from 9 
a. m. till 2 p.m., and in the afternoon of the 30th we had a copious 
shower, with vivid flashes of lightning, and louder thunder than has 
been heard in the place where I write for many years. In some 
places there was large hail. On the 2d current we had other show- 
ers, accompanied with several peals of thunder and some large hail- 
stones. From the 12th of April till the 24th, the nights were frosty, 
which was keenest in the night of the 18th, and there was a slight 
shower of snow on the 23d. Owing to the very favourable weather, 
there was more than the usual proportion of spring wheat sown. The 
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sowing of oats commenced in various places before the end of Fe- 
bruary, but was not general till about the middle of March, and 
they were nearly all in the ground by the end of the month, when 
the barley seed commenced. In some instances, oats, barley, and 
grass-seeds were all sown by the end of the first week of April. All 
the grain crops are now in the ground, and they never got a drier 
bed. The potatoes are nearly all planted, and the working of fal- 
lows for turnips commenced, and going briskly forward. The grow- 
ing wheat, on good soils, has made fair progress. The braird of 
oats, peas and beans, is very promising, and new grasses, where the 
seed was good, are pushing forward, and, if the season continue fa- 
vourable, will reach a fair average crop. A more favourable lamb- 
ing-season could not have been wished for. Lambs are plenty, and 
we have heard of no loss either of the mothers or the young. Pretty 
early in the season, on a farm in our vicinity, ten ewes produced 
twenty-one lambs, all of which are thriving. The turnip crop did 
not feed so long as in some former years, yet we did not hear of any 
premature glut of the fat markets for want of that species of food, 
nor any decline of prices. On the contrary, the demand has been 
good, at fair and improving prices. At Kelso new market, on the 
11th of February, there was a full show of both beef and mutton, 
and the sale much brisker than in the preceding month. At the 
same place, on the 11th of March, there was a great show of Fat 
Cattle, many buyers, and ready sale, at 6s. 6d. to 7s. per stone Dutch, 
sinking the offals. Mutton, of which the supply was not so great, 
reached 8s. per ditto. At Coldstream, on the 31st of Masch, there 
was a good show, and both Cattle and Sheep, for grass, were readily 
bought at prices fully equal to any of the preceding markets, and 
the best Fat 7s. 6d. to 8s. per stone Dutch. At Kelso March mar- 
kets, there was a great demand for good Horses; Saddle ditto at 
501. to 701. each; young Carriage ditto, per pair, 100/. to 120/.; 
and Draught ditto from 70/. to 90/. per ditto. Milk-cows have sold 
readily, as well as Calves for rearing, at good prices. Great Ewes 
met a ready market, at prices much higher than of late years; the 
best Black-faced reached a guinea, and Cheviot 24s. a head. At 
Coldstream, on the 28th ult., there was the fullest market that has 
been seen there since the monthly sales commenced, and ready de- 
mand, at improved prices. Grass Parks have continued to let much 
higher than for several years past. It is said, the rise is from 20 to 
30 per cent. in many instances. The farms, too, that were adver- 
tised to be entered to at Whitsunday are all disposed of; the stock- 
ing of which, by those who have every thing to purchase, will re- 
quire a very considerable increase of capital. Hinds, or married 
Farm-servants, have been more in demand, at all our hiring markets, 
than for some years past. The gains are nearly the same as former- 
ly. The wages of the servant who works for the house may average 
10d. a day, without victuals. The wages of day-labourers have im- 
proved, but are scarcely equal to the prices of provisions. 

Grain may be quoted—Wheat, 42s. to 50s.; Barley, 24s. to 32s. ; 
Oats, 15s. to 20s., and best seed do., 22s. to 24s.; Peas and Beans, 
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25s. to 30s. per boll of six Winchester bushels ; and Oatmeal, 34s 
to 38s. per load of 16 stones, Dutch. The fiars of the county, struck 
on the 3d of March, for Grain and Oatmeal of last crop, sold before 
Candlemas, are— 


Wheat per Boll, Linlithgow measure - £1 7 104 
Peas per do. do. - . 0 18 18% 
Merse Barley, County-measure : - 1 6 23 
Lammermuir do. do. - - 1 4 9 
Rough Bear do. do. . - 14 0 
Merse Oats do. do. - : 016 9} 
Lammermuir do. do. - . 015 1 
Oatmeal, 8 stone per boll a 016 9 


The present aspect of affairs is so cheering, that some are beginning 
already to forget their late days of adversity. This seems evident, 
particularly in the great rise on grass parks, and the extravagant 
prices paid for work-horses. We would prefer gradual to rapid 
changes for the better, while there is a risk of as quick a depression. 
—May 4. 

. Dumfries-shire Quarterly Report. 

A better spring, in so far as field labour was concerned, is not in 
remembrance; and though vegetation is perhaps rather backward, 
yet, if the present growing weather holds, there will soon be nothing 
to complain of on that score; and, indeed, it is generally quite as 
well when the progress of blossoms and buds is not beyond ordinary 
early; for when any thing unusual in that way occurs, some unpleasant 
disappointment is almost sure to happen by frost, or some other dis- 
aster of weather. 

Sowing of Oats commenced generally on the 21st March, though 
in some places it was begun on the 17th; and the weather being ex- 
tremely favourable the work was never interrupted, and certainly the 
land was never harrowed in more suitable condition. From that 
cause, probably, the braird is looking uncommonly well, notwith- 
standing the long continued drought, and the rather low temperature. 
Barley is all sown excepting in the early districts nearest the shores 
of the Solway Frith, where it is not judged expedient to begin the 
process until nearly the beginning of May, as it is found that lighter 
crops follow earlier sowing, and these low lands are seldom or never 
in any risk of imperfect or late ripening. The same opinion holds 
with regard to Potatoes, the planting of which is finished or nearly 
so, over the greater extent of the county; but the operation is de- 
layed in those favourable and early situations until the beginning and 
middle of the ensuing month, that a heavier produce may be obtained. 
In farms so situated, this valuable root is extensively cultivated, and 
to great profit, as from the proximity of the lands to the Frith, the 
Potatoes are as easily transferred to the markets of Liverpool and 
Manchester, as if they had been raised within a few miles of these 
populous towns. 

A kind of Potato called Morgan’s (from the name of the first cultiva- 
tor of them) has for a good many years been the favourite in the 
Lancashire markets, where indeed scarcely any other sort will sell. 
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This species, it seems, is not liable to the disease called the curl ; 
and, besides, comes early to maturity, and is altogether an excellent 
Potato for the table. 

Winter Wheat has a thriving appearance, in spite of the dreadful 
weather in November and December, which, if severe frosts had 
succeeded, would probably have had the worst effect. 

Grass is rather backward than otherwise ; but, from the promise of 
weather yesterday and to-day, we hope now for a rapid growth, and 
soon to see the pasture fields aflording ample food to stock of all 
sorts. There is no great quantity of grain left in this country. The 
markets having been brisk, and prices high throughout the winter, 
no temptation to hold grain was offered to farmers who were well con- 
tented to take current prices, and to send their Corn to market as 
it was thrashed. Wheat now sells for 8s.; Barley for from 4s. 8d. to 
5s.; and Oats at 3s. 4d. to 3s. Gd. per Winchester bushel. 

Cattle are by no means lowering in value; but, on the contrary, 
they have rather advanced since last Report—prodigious numbers 
have been driven southward since the Ist of January, and if things 
go on as at present, the difficulty will be, not for farmers to get ex- 
cellent prices, but for the dealers to procure Cattle, at any rate, how- 
ever high. And the same observation applies to Sheep ; for mutton 
seems as scarce at present as beef. Considerable numbers of High- 
land Wedders are fed annually on Turnips in this county, which, 
when fat, bave been in use to travel towards Edinburgh and Glasgow 
for slaughter. This season the cotton-spinners and weavers of Lan- 
cashire were found much better customers than the citizens of the 
Scottish towns ; and those feeders who did not send their stock across 
the Border, failed to obtain the same prices with those who did. 

The mountain flocks, from the moderate weather, have not sus- 
tained the losses that were anticipated; and the crop of Lambs is 
likely to be as numerous as usual. 

Wages for labour are on the advance, and the hiring markets for 
servants have displayed more cheerful faces than have been visible 
for some years bygone. Good ploughmen get readily from 5l. to 7/., 
and women from 2/. 10s. to 3/. for the half-year. In short, the state 
of the country is most gratifying, and our wishes perhaps ought to 
extend little farther than for a continuation of such days. 

The question of meddling with the present Corn-laws interests all, 
and puzzles those who take the trouble to think much on the subject. 
Certainly our prejudices as land-occupiers apart, we must acknow- 
ledge that there is much to be said on both sides, but it is satisfac- 
tory to know, that those at the helm are not likely either to be blinded 
by rusty opinions, or to innovate rashly or unnecessarily—29th April. 

Fife Quarterly Report. 

The present seed time has proved the most favourable ever remem- 
bered ; for Peas, Oats, and Barley, as well as spring Wheat, owing 
to the uncommonly dry season, were sown, harrowed, and finished, 
in perfect order as well as earlier, than usual; from which circum- 
stances, it is to be hoped good crops and an early harvest will follow. 
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The winter-sown Wheat, on many farms, has come up rather thin; 
and although we have had no snow nor much frost, the weather 
through the whole of this month continued very cold, with hoar-frost 
every morning to the 24th, which severely affected the pastures. 
For the last three or four days frequent showers of rain have rendered 
the air milder, and the pastures begin to improve. The thorn hedges 
are in full leaf, and both Oats and Wheat begin to make progress. 
There is little Barley out of the ground ; but as the season is uncom- 
monly favourable for the Barley seed, there is reason to hope that the 
produce of that grain will be abundant. 

Potatoes have kept remarkably well in pits properly covered ; and 
when these are opened, few of them have been found beginning to 
spring. A large quantity is now planting in the most favourable 
circumstances ; the price continues moderate, the best quality never 
exceeding 7s. or 8s. per boll of 4cwt. The quantity still in the farmers’ 
hands is very great ; and now that the labouring classes are able, at 
the present rates of the Grain market, to use Wheat Bread, the far- 
mer must apply the Potatoes on hand for feeding Horses and Cattle. 

Grass enclosures.—The demand for Cattle having improved, the 
Grass rents have also risen from 10 to 15 per cent., especially those 
which experienced a fall last year. The price of Hay is considerably 
raised—in general, to 1s. per stone. 

Straw.—Of this there is abundance; and, consequently, a much 
greater quantity of Dung has been made, than in seasons when Straw 
is deficient. 

The prices of Grain have continued very steady, the markets are 
fully supplied, and the demand tolerably brisk, at rates a shade lower 
than a month ago. 

After suffering great losses, for several years, by the fall of prices 
both of Grain and Live-stock, the farmer has this year just begun to 
find himself able to pay his rent and expenses, and keep his farm in 
an improving state ; but in no instance to retrieve the losses formerly 
sustained. Every individual, willing to be industrious, has full em- 
ployment, and is paid at a rate fully competent to support himself 
and family at the present rate of provisions; and that rate is such, 
that all parties, whether farmers or manufacturers appear to'be sa- 
tisfied with it.—29¢h April. 

Forfarshire Quarterly Report. 

We have enjoyed the most favourable seed-time that any one re- 
collects to have happened in this district. At the beginning of 
March we had some snow storms, which covered the country to a 
considerable depth ; but they soon vanished. A mild temperature 
succeeded, and so remarkably dry, that many of our springs disap- 
peared. About the 10th of April, a cold chilling wind set in from 
N. and N.E. which very much retarded vegetation, and blasted such 
flowers of the fruit-trees as were too far advanced. About the 20th 
we had a few partial showers, which produced no sensible effect ; 
and towards the end of April, hazy mists (called here eastern haar) 
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began to rise from the German Ocean, accompanied with frequent 
showers of small rain. These have continued, with short intervals; 
ever since; have completely saturated the country with moisture, 
and have very much refreshed vegetation. Excepting a very small 
proportion which was stopped by the rains, all the seed has been in- 
serted in the best order, and the greatest part of it is above the 
ground. The Potatoes, too, are all planted, and considerable pro- 
gress has been made in preparing the ground for Turnips. The far- 
mers here do not seem to have planted such an extent of Potatoes as 
in former years, because the prices obtained for them were far be- 
low the expense and trouble of raising them. The Wheat, in many 
cases, appears very thin; but the sown Grasses, in most cases, look 
well, and abound with Clover. 

Our markets have been rendered very dull by the agitation of the 
Corn-bill question. Dealers are shy in purchasing, from an appre- 
hension of the ports being opened to foreign Grain, and a great falk 
of price, of course, to be the consequence. Farmers, again, wish to 
be quit of what remains of their produce, while any thing like a res 
munerating price can be obtained. 

The proprietors of this county were called to meet at Forfar, on 
the 30th of April ult., to consider the propriety of petitioning Par- 
liament on the Corn Bill; but what they have done has not transpir- 
ed. There have been meetings in towns, who resolved and petition- 
ed for the continuance of the protecting duties on German and other 
foreign linens, which amount to their total exclusion from this coun- 
try and its dependencies. Also for a repeal of the duties on foreign 
Hemp and Fiax imported into this country, and which are the raw 
materials of our staple manufactures. At the same time, and with 
the same breath, they resolved vigorously, and petitioned unani- 
mously, to remove every impediment against the free importation of 
toreign Corn and provisions of every kind. Thus these sapient poli- 
ticians wish to bind our farmers to their shops, while they are resolv- 
ed to purchase nothing from the farmers in return, They also loud- 
ly exclaim for abandoning the cultivation of inferior soils, without. 
considering the immensity of capital which this measure would ex- 
tinguish ; the numerous population, now employed on these soils, 
which would thus be thrown into the manufacturing class, and com- 
pletely overstock that line of employment, while these manufacturers 
would be deprived of a great proportion of their best customers. In 
fact, what are now the best soils, were originally no better than those 
which still remain in a state of nature, and have been rendered good 
by long and patient culture. Unless the farmer have such a price 
for his articles as may enable him to hire and employ labour, to 
purchase and apply lime, marl, dung from towns, and other extrane- 
ous manures, the best soils will soon be no more productive than the 
worst. In fact, were these sapient politicians to succeed in carrying 
their wild projects into effect, an end would soon be put to the eulti« 
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vation of all soils, and they wonld reduce themselves to a state of 
starvation. 

Your correspondent, Simon Gray, seems to be a more rational 
philosopher, and sound politician, than many who arrogate these 
pompous titles to themselves. He has shown, with all the force of 
mathematical demonstration, that every class of the community (fix- 
ed annuitants perhaps alone excepted) are mutually benefited by the 
farmer’s receiving an adequate remunerating price for his articles ; 
and that every class suffers along with the farmer when his prices are 
inadequate. We have had woful experience of the truth of this 
position in this district. When land produce was at its lowest ebb 
of depression, many dperative tradesmen and labourers in our towns 
were purchasing Oatmeal by pounds and ounces; and they never 
were known to purchase less than a peck at a time, when meal! was 
at its highest price. Since our farmers began to receive something ap- 
proaching to remunerating prices, every hand that is willing to work 
is employed, and all classes and descriptions of persons in our district 
are contented and happy. 

It is also pleasant to see your old friend, Sir John Sinclair, still at 
his post, and advocating the prosperity of agriculture, as the source 
and spring, and inseparably connected with the general prosperity 
of his country. Sir John and Mr Gray have made it as clear as 
sunshine, that the general prosperity requires a rigid adherence to 
the principle of the Biil 1822; although it may be proper to add 
such amendments as experience has shown to be necessary, and 
which they have pointed out, in order to render it more efiectual.— 
2d May. 

Letter from Glasgow, 3d May. 

Tue weather during the greater part of last quarter has been un- 
usually propitious to the spring labour. The Oat and Barley seed 
were committed to the ground at a very early period of the season, 
and in the best possible condition. Our farmers have been employ- 
ed during the last three weeks in Potato planting. This part of their 
labour is nearly finished. The young Wheats and Grasses have a 
fine healthy aspect, and are more forward than they commonly are 
at this time of the year. 

Though our importations of Wheat from Ireland during the last 
three months have been less than for several years past, those of 
Oats and Barley have been unprecedentediy great, the former amount- 
ing to 200,000 bolls of 264 lib., the latter to about 50,000 of 320 
lib, These extensive importations have caused the prices to be 
moderate during the last quarter, and their effect will be increased by 
the liberation of the colonial and foreign Wheat now in bond ; for 
from the present state of the average and certain Parliamentary 
proceedings, it is probable that Wheat from Canada will come out 
duty free, especially that imported before 1822, and foreign Wheat 
at a‘small duty. These circumstances will no doubt keep down the 
prices of grain for several months to come, more especially if the 
weather during summer promise an early and abundant havest. 
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Present State of Glasgow Market. 
Old British Wheat - 35s. -— 37s. 
New do. do. 34s. — 96s 
Canadian do. 35s. — 36s 
Irish do. $28. — § 


( fr boll of 240 lib. 
Scotch Barley, 30s. — 34s. | per boll, Stirlingshire measure. 
Irish do. - 28s. — 32s. | per boll of 320 lib. 
Berwick Oats” - 23s. — 24s. | per boll, Stirlingshire measure. 
Trish do. - «= 20s. — 22s. | per boll of 264 lib. 
Scotch Beans and Peas 22s. — on per boll, Stirlingshire 
English do. do. 24s. — 25s. measure. 
Inverness-shire Quarterly Report. 

Since the date of last Report, the weather, with very little excep- 
tion, has been uncommonly favourable to the operations of agricul- 
ture. The labour, which, from the unfavourable weather during 
the last quarter, had been much interrupted and retarded, is now 
sufficiently forward. Vegetation is vigorous, and more than usually 
advanced. The fields of Wheat and Clover are well stocked with 
plants, which have a promising appearance. The Oats show a regu- 
lar and healthy braird. The quantity of Barley which has been, and 
may be sown this season, is perhaps greater than usual, probably be- 
cause the usual quantity of Wheat could not be sown in autumn, 
nor very early in spring, and partly in contemplation of the demand 
that may arise from the increasing number of distilleries, which, when 
they are allowed to send their spirits to all parts of the kingdom, are 
likely to afford a ready market for Barley. The planting of Potatoes 
is in rapid progress. Turnips started early and rapidly for seed, on 
that account they have not been so beneficial as would have been de- 
sirable in spring; storing them at a proper season would therefore 
be advisable. 

Cattle in general, although certainly in good condition for driv- 
ing, are said not to be in such high condition as might have been ex- 
pected from the abundance of food on hand. This is accounted for 
from the excessive wet weather which prevailed during the last win- 
ter and a part of the spring. Fat Cattle are not abundant, and there- 
fore maintain a fair price. Young Cattle, which are rather scarcer, 
are expected to pay well for their keep this season. A considerable 
number of dealers have appeared, but from the farmers expecting a 
higher price than the dealers are disposed to give, sales have not 
been very considerable. It is said Stock Farmers are inclined to 
give better prices than dealers. The prices, from the sales that have 
taken place recently in this neighbourhood, are, for two-year old 
Stots, 50s. to 65s. ; three years old, 5/. 10s. to 7/. 10s.; Heifers two 
years old, 45s. to GOs. ; Highland Cows, 4/. 10s. to 7/. 

Sheep have continued sound and healthy during the last winter 
and spring. The weather, except a few wet days lately, having been 
favourable, it is supposed they are doing well in the lambing season. 

The present market prices at Inverness are as follow. Wheat, 
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25s. to 32s.; Barley, 29s. to $2s.; Peas, 24s. per boll; Oats, 22s. to 
26s. per 5 firlots ; Oatmeal, 16s. to 21s. per boll ; Potatues, 8d. to 9d. 
per peck; Butter, ls. to 1s. 2d. per lib.; Eggs, 4d. to 5d. per doz. ; 
Beef, 5d. to 7d.; Veal, 4d. to 6d.; Mutton, 6d. per lib.; Lamb, 
per quarter, 4s.; Raw Hides, 4d. per lib.; Hay, 8d. per stone ; 
Quarter Loaf, fine, 10d.; Coals, 1s. 10d. per barrel.—2d May. 

The Inverness Corn Market, which was begun and supported by 
the perseverance of a few Gentlemen in and near the town, among 
whom Dr John Inglis Nicol, by his exertions and attention, bore a 
conspicuous part, has succeeded so well, that it is now so far esta- 
blished as to promise to be a permanent benefit to the country. 

The following is a copy of the Resolutions that have been publish- 
ed. 

‘ InveRNess Corn Market. 


‘ At a Meeting of the Supporters of the Corn Market, convened 

* by public Advertisement, and held within Geddes’ Hotel, on the 
* 11th current (March), present, Raigmore, Newton, Lentran, Captain 
‘ Loban, Mr A. Grant, Mr Collie, Captain M‘Pherson, Mr Macdon- 
* ald, Mr Shepperd, Captain Walker, Mr John Fraser, Banker, Mr 
* John Fraser, Croyard, Mr Bennet, Mr A. Fraser, J. J. Nicol, &c. 
‘ &c. the following Resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

* Resolved, I. That it is the opinion of this Meeting, the Inver- 
ness-shire Corn Market has since its establishment been of much 
use in facilitating the sale of grain in this county. 

* If. That in order to secure its permanency, and extend its utili- 
ty, it shall henceforth be placed under the management of a Gene- 
ral Committee of five of the subscribers, to whom all disputes and 
irregularities shall be referred, and by whom every necessary ar- 
rangement for the time being shall be determined, two to be a quo- 
rum, 

‘ IIL. That the principal object of the Committee shall be the sa- 
tisfactory exhibition of samples gnly ; and they, with the other sub- 
scribers, shall in no way be responsible in regard to sales,—it be- 
ing distinctly understood, that persons exhibiting their samples 
shall attend to their own interest, either personally or by deputy. 

* IV. That annual subscribers of five shillings each shall be en- 
titled to enter their samples, at all times, free of expense. 

‘'V. That persons farming less than 30 acres arable, on producing 
a certificate from their proprietors or factors to this effect, shall al- 
so be allowed to enter their samples, at all times, free of expense. 

* VI. That non-subscribers shall pay 3d. for each sample, which 
shall be exhibited for one day only. 

* VII. That whenever a parcel is so'd, the buyer shall, if he 
chooses, be entitled to one half of the sample, the attendant keep- 
ing the other for the seller ; and it is always expected, that when 
a sale is effected, due notice shall be given to the attendant, in or- 
der that the market may not be uselessly clogged with samples. 
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‘ VIIL. That the days of market shall be Tuesdays and Fridays, 
during the hours of from 12 till 2, p. m. 

* 1X. That the attendant shall, upon no account, receive any sum 
of money during the market hours, save such as is prescribed by 
the regulations ; for any after service, it must be by private agree- 
ment between the parties. 

‘ X. That the Committee shall meet on the first Friday of June, 
and thereafter every three months, the first day of March to be the 
anniversary at which the subscriptions for the ensuing year shall be 
paid, and a new Committee elected. 

‘ XI. That the first Committee shall consist of Captain Walker, 
Mr Macdonald, Ness Castle, Mr Grant, Muirtown, Captain A. 
M‘Pherson, Captain Loban; and J. J. Nicol to be convener. 

‘ XII. That these Resolutions shall be published in both news- 
papers, and printed copies of the Regulations given to each of the 
subscribers. 

‘* Signed, by order of the Meeting, 


‘ J. J. Nicow. 
‘ N.B.—The Subscription Lists may be seen at the Market, and 
the attendant shall receive subscriptions there. ’ 
Kincardineshire Quarterly Report. 
The seed-time has been one of the best on record; and except a 
little Chester Bear which is still to sow, and a few Potatoes to plant, 
is generally finished in fine order. Most of the Oats and Barley are 


in braird, and look thick and healthy. Indeed, I do not recollect to 
have seen the braird farther advanced at this season than it is at pre- 
sent. We have had a rapid vegetation within these few days, but 
have now abundance of rain for some time. Grass parks have rented, 
in most instances, higher than Jast year; and Cattle are in brisk de- 
mand for the Grass. Fat bring higher prices than they have done 
for a considerable time bygone, and very few now remain in this 
district. Good Beasts are worth full 8s. a stone. Fat Sheep are 
remarkably scarce, and fetch nearly thirty per cent. more than du- 
ring the winter months. Store Sheep, of all descriptions, are in more 
demand, and prices looking up. Wedder Hogs, which are the only 
kind yet sold, bring from 10s. to 148. according to quality. Ewes 
and Lambs from 12s. to 17s. Wool is expected to find a ready mar- 
ket; but, as yet, prices are undetermined. The Lambing season has 
been remarkably favourable. Horses are still in good demand, and 
prices on the advance. Winter Wheats have generally a pretty fair 
appearance, but the breadth under Wheat in this quarter seems on 
the decrease ; but so it ought, as much of it was lately sown on land 
totally unfit to grow it to advantage. Stack-yards, in many cases, . 
are empty, and comparatively little disposable Carn is supposed to 
remain in the hands of the growers. Markets are rather looking up 
since the fate of Mr Whitemore’s motion regarding the Corn-lawa 
was known.—7th May. 
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Quarterly Report for the Stewartry of Kirkeudbright. 

The storms of wind and rain which we experienced in winter, were 
succeeded by mild weather, with very little rain and one of the finest 
seed-times that we have had for many years. The seed has been 
committed to the ground under the most favourable circumstances, 
and every thing connected with agricultural labour carried on and 
finished under the direction of the attentive farmer in the most per- 
fect manner. Early sown Wheats are looking well, and promise an 
abundant crop; that which was later, after Turnip, is also much 
improved by the fine weather, although it had a very unpromising 
appearance some time ago. 

Every species of Grain has been at a steady, fair, and remunerat- 
ing price, till lately that it has given way in consequence (as is sup- 
posed) of a surmise, that some alteration is to be made in the Corn 
Laws, unfavourable to the agricultural interests of this country, 
which has created considerable alarm. Whatever the cause may be, 
it is not from a superabundance in this county, as an examination of 
both stack-yards and granaries will prove. Stock ofall kinds finds a 
ready market at prices, which two years ago we could have had no 
idea of obtaining. Horses, Cattle, and Sheep, are at least from 
50 to 60 per cent. higher than they were at that ruinous period. 
‘The springs of national prosperity, which seemed to be then dried up 
and exhausted, have again burst forth and given new life and vi- 
gour to every class of the community ; all are fully employed, and 
a degree of cheerfulness appears on every countenance.—29th April. 

Lanarkshire Quarterly Report. 

The weather has been altogether to the husbandman’s wishes, 
through the whole of the spring quarter of the present year. Sow- 
ing commenced on dry land about the 16th, and became general b 
the 22d March; and was not in the least interrupted till the whole 
seed was coyered in. Except a slight shower on the 24th March, 
and some drizzling rains on the 14th and 15th April, none of which 
in the least interrupted field Jabour. There was scarcely a drop 
of rain from the end of the first week cf March till the 26th of April. 
Since that time some pleasant showers have fallen, with intervals 
of clear warm weather, highly propitious to vegetation. Though 
the drought was of long duration, it was never piercing or barren ; 
but mild, the wind low, with generally frost during the night, and 
a wari sun-shine in the day-time. 

Vegetation has seldom been so far advanced at the Ist of May, as 
it is just now. It is from fifteen to twenty days earlier than in the 
generality of seasons at the commencement of the summer quarter. 
Wheat has acquired a deep healthy appearance, though much of it 
has suffered injury from the winter floods. The braird of Oats is 
strong and healthy. Ryegrass, refreshed by recent showers, is spring- 
ing up powerfully ; while on rich land, the Pastures yield a fuil bite. 
Early Fruits are in full blow, and the later kinds are fast’ coming 
into flower, with the most promising appearances ; but their returns 
cannot be reckoned upon till about the first week of June. The 
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Muir Sheep, though much injured by the heavy and protracted 
rains and high winds of last winter, having had even then abundance 
of food, and the most favourable spring quarter since ever remem- 
bered by any person now alive, are, upon the whole, in excellent 
plight, and few of their Lambs have been lost. Fodder, Turnips and 
Potatoes, having been abundant, and grain cheap, all sorts of Live- 
Stock are in fine condition ; and, from the advanced state of vegeta- 
tion, there is a good prospect of an early and ample supply of 
butcher-meat. 

The prices of grain, and of all sorts of farm-produce, continued to 
advance during the months of February and March; but grain has 
rather fallen during the month of April. Wheat of home growth is 
now sold at from 33s. to 35s. 6d. per boll; Flour at 55s. per bag; 
and the Quartern Loaf at 10d. Oatmeal is retailed at 1s. 3d per 
peck. Dunlop Cheese is sold wholesale at 12s. per stone of 16 lib., 
and 22} oz. per lib., and is retailed at lld. per pound. Butier is 
sold in country towns at Is. 5d., and in Glasgow at 1s. 8d. per lib. of 
22} 0z. Beef and Mution are sold at from 10s. to 11s. per stone, 
same weight. ‘The prices of Sheep at the latest sales, have not been 
to the wishes of the Storemaster; but those of every other species 
of Live-Stock are high, and still looking up; so that though grain 
is cheap, yet the farmers in this county, most of whom keep dairies 
or rear Cattle or Sheep, are at present on a fair footing, and re- 
covering from their former distresses. Bold attempts, however, are 
now making to collect a storm over their heads, which, if the wisdom 
of Parliament does not dispel, will infallibly involve the farmer and 
the nation in irrecoverable ruin. If the mad projects of reducing 
the prices of grain lower than at present, or of abandoning the cul- 
tivation of all land of an inferior quality were to be gone into, agri- 
cultural and national prosperity would soon terminate, which may 
God prevent ! 

The proportionally low prices of Grain to those of Cheese, But- 
ter, and Butcher-ineat, do not proceed so much from the abundance 
of the one, or scarcity of the others, as from the greater consumpt of 
Beef, Mutton, and Dairy produce, now when the prices of labour are 
high, compared with what is consumed when wages are lower. 

The produce of the Dairy in Scotland is now many times greater 
than it was at the end of the American war ; and a vast deal more 
Butter and Cheese is imported from Ireland, England, and the Con- 
tinent, than in any former period ; still the prices of both, as well as 
of animal food, are vastly increased in proportion to the price of 
grain. Oatmeal, for instance, has only advanced fifty per cent. in 
price during the present generation, while Cheese has advanced three 
hundred, and Butter more than four hundred per cent., within less 
than fifty years, and although the quantity made is increasing every 
year. ‘his proceeds from the increased demand when wages are 
high, and the prices of grain moderate. When the wages for one 
day of a mechanic was no more than the price of a peck of meal, he 
could not indulge in the same use of dairy produce or animal food 
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that he can procure at present, when his wages are frem two to three 
pecks of meal per day. A fall in the price of grain would increase 
the demand for butter, cheese, and butcher-meat, while an advance 
on grain would lessen that demand, and of course lower the prices. 

The great road from Stirling by Cumbernauld, Airdrie, Lanark, 
Abington, &c. towards Carlisle, is nearly finished; and that from 
Garrion Bridge to Strathaven is to be set about next year. The 
New Jerusalem projected by Mr Owen, and intended to have been 
erected at Motherwell, near Hamilton, seems to have: been abandon- 
ed; but as wonders never cease, a work on a similar plan, or nearly 
so, is begun to be erected at Orbiston, near Motherwell; and whe- 
ther it may turn out to be a kirk or a mill, no one can yet say with 
certainty. 

Incalculable mischief has been done in this county by the combi- 
nations of mechanics and labourers, since Mr Hume's bill passed 
into a law. But if it should have the effect of teaching public men 
to be more cautious in future, the injury wil] be partly compensated. 
The mechanics may have ‘ a right’ to all the privileges that law has 
conceded to them; but it is evident they are not qualified to exer- 
cise these rights to their gwn advantage, or those of the community. 
2d May. 

East Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, throughout the whole quarter, has been most fa- 
vourable for all the important operations that fall to be executed at 
that season of the year. All the spring grains, therefore, were put 
inte the ground in the finest condition ; and although the Wheat 
then sown is rather a little backward, yet every field is well planted 
and healthy, while no disease from insects has as yet made its ap- 
pearance among the Oats. The drilled Beans and Peas are in most 
cases already fit for the hoe. Part of the Barley has not yet made 
its appearance above ground, as the sowing, in numerous instances, 
was delayed, waiting for rain; but the present mild showers cannot 
fail of speedily raising a rapid and equal braird, a point ever of much 
importance to the welfare and value of that description of grain. 
On the whole, if a propitious seed-time can be taken as a favourable 
indication of the success of next crop, and experience has shown 
that it is no bad index, the present prospect of the agriculturist on 
that head may be designated as of a highly cheering nature. 

Many fields of winter Wheat after fallow are late and thin, from 
the depredations of the wire-worm ; indeed some entire fields, from 
the want of plants from that cause, have judiciously been ploughed 
up, and the ground seeded with Barley; from which cause, aided 
perhaps by the present high price, and the probable great demand 
next autumn for the article, a more than ordinary portion of that 
grain appears to be sown this year in the county. 

Few Cattle are as yet at grass; and fields pastured with Sheep are 
more than usually bare from the steady and uncommonly long dry 
weather ; as, till within these few days, a single hearty shower had 
pot fallen during the last three months, Now, however, there will 
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be nothing to complain of on that score. Almost the entire Turnip 
crop is now consumed, and a great demand for some time past for 
distillery offal to carry on Cattle both for grass and for the butcher. 
Bean meal likewise, in some cases, is extensively used for the same 
purpose. Fat Sheep and Cattle have latterly paid well for their 
keep ; and, as was anticipated in last Report, the former are uncom- 
monly scarce, and command very high prices. Fat Lambs continue 
to sell readily, and at good prices. In numerous instances, even the 
Ewes that have fed Lambs are already off to the butcher, with much 
advantage to the feeder. Grass Parks have let rather higher this 
year than for some time past, notwithstanding the high price of 
Stock, which may have been owing to the early consumption of the 
Turnip crop, and the general bareness of the Pasture from the re- 
cent very dry weather. Draught Horses are scarce in the market, 
and sell readily at high prices; they appear to be fully fifty per cent. 
above what they brought two years ago. Labourers’ wages are ge- 
nerally on the advance; and no man able and willing to work is now 
to be found idle in the district. Active exertions are every where 
making to get the ground in order for Turnip; and the sowing of 
the Swedish sort will, if the weather prove favourable, generally 
commence in ten or fourteen days at farthest. 

Stack- yards are much about the size usual at this time of the year, 
but there is certainly less Corn in granary than is often to be found 
in the county at the same period. What prices may be before har- 
vest, will depend much on the nature of the weather during summer. 
But now that it is understood there is to be no alteration in the 
Corn- Laws relative to importation, for the present season at any rate, 
it will not be at all surprising if the Ports are open to foreign grain, 
even under the present act, before six months go round. 

The agitating of the question in Parliament relative to an altera- 
tion of these laws, produced a great sensation here, as well as in 
many other parts of the kingdom. A meeting of landholders, as 
also one of the tenantry, was held in Haddington last week, at 
both of which resolutions approving of the present system were 
voted, and petitions agreed to, and signed, and sent off to Lon- 
don, deprecating any change, at least during the present Ses- 
sion, The wisdom of the present law, as well as of these petitions, 
ap pears to be rather doubtful. Experience has shown, that under 
the present system prices are extremely subject to the most violent 
fluctuations, a circumstance highly prejudicial to the great mass of 
consumers, and often exceedingly pernicious to the interests of com- 
mon farmers ; although it must be confessed that it works well for the 
man of great capital, with sagacity sufficient to enable him to take 
advantage of the great changes ‘that he knows, to a certainty, must 
take place in the prices of all kinds of grain, in the course of every 
twelve months at farthest. Within the last three years, all those 
farmers who depend on their annual produce for the paying of their 
annual rents, and other expenses, and who constitute the great bulk 
of their class throughout the empire, were selling their best Wheat 
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at 20s. per boll, in Haddington, and they saw what had been their 
own selling in the same market with a profit of 50 or 70 per cent. in 
the short space of a year thereafter. While the present law conti- 
nues, there appears to be no security whatever that such a state of 
things shall not be periodical ; and what may be their situation, when 
the vast accumulated stocks of the Continent come to be poured in- 
to Britain, an event, which, to a moral certainty, will happen one day 
or other, and nobody can say how soon? The subject undoubtedly 
calls for every degree of consideration ; and the present Ministry ap- 
pear both able and willing to take up the subject, and to apply such 
remedies as will be conducive to the best interests of all classes of 
the community. 

State of markets.—Wheat, 35s. to 39s.; Barley, 23s. to 36s. ; 
Oats, 18s. to 20s.; Beans, 18s. to 21s.; Beef, 7d. to 8d. per lib. ; 
Mutton, 8d.; Lambs, 18s. to 21s. a head; Butter, ls. to 1s. 2d. per 
lib. ; Eggs, 6d. per dozen ; Quartern-Loaf, 104d. ; Labourers’ Wages, 
10s. a week.— 30th April. 

Nairnshire Quarterly Report. 

On the 13th February, a most favourable change in the weather 
took place, and, generally speaking, the spring has ever since been 
as genial as the oldest farmers can recollect; and although snow 
showers have occasionally fallen, labour has not been stopped for a 
single day in the lower parts of the county. Grass is remarkably 
promising, and, in consequence, stock is advancing in price. As re- 
marked in last Report, less Wheat than usual has been sown,—the 
braird looks well,—as does that of Oats ; and the month of April hav- 
ing passed without any of the scourging winds experienced last year, 
every sort of crop promises well. Our present prices are a3 follow :— 
Wheat, 28s. to 33s.; Barley, 3Cs.; Oats, 22s. to 25s. It may here 
be noticed, that a very unusual quantity of Potatoes have been lost 
this spring, and without any apparent cause.—30th April. 

Perthshire Quarterly Report. 

The month of February commenced with wind and rain, followed 
by keen frost, which continued for the first week. Little ploughing 
was performed before the 11th, when that operation was again re- 
sumed, and continued without interruption till the 26th, when a fall 
of snow, accompanied with frost, confined the farmer to work within 
doors, or to carting out dung, till the 8th March. Some fields had 
been sown with Beans in the early districts, between the 18th and 
26th February ; but that operation was not completed, and could not 
be resumed before the 12th March. The weather continuing dry 
and favourable, sowing of Oats commenced on strong lands by the 
20th ; and on such lands the Oat seed was all got in by the beginning 
of April. About this time the temperature rose very high; on the 
7th the mercury in the thermometer was ai 65° in the shade. Sub- 
sequent to that period, the mercury fell frequently to 30° during the 
night; and these nightly frosts were succeeded by clear sunshine 
throughout the day. The weather continued extremely dry till near 
the end of April, and spring Seeds were got in without interruption ; 
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but for the most part, a regular braird of Oats was not obtained tilt 
the soil was refreshed by a copious rain on the 27th and 28th April, 
amounting to something more than an inch and a half in depth. 
Farm labour is in a state of forwardness. Barley has in many places 
been all sown. On sandy soils it is thought too early to sow Barley 
before May. Potatoes have been planted on many farms; but this 
operation is not finished in general. 

Number of Number of Depth of’ Mean Tem- 

Fair Days, Rainy Days. Rain, perature. 
February 21 7 1.5inches.  38°.6 
March 27 4 0.6 39°.7 
April 23 7 2.2 47°.1 

Total amount of rain 4.3 41°.8 Mean. 

The dry weather and frequent frosts that prevailed in the Spring 
months, have produced a yellow foliage on Wheat, particularly on 
light lands. Pastures have hitherto continued bare ; but the late 
rains will have produced a salutary change on vegetation. In the 
orchards fruit-trees show abundance of blossom; Pear trees have in 
early situations come in flower, and the fruit begins to set kind- 
ly. An apprehension that the Corn- Laws were to undergo an alte- 
ration, produced a stagnation in the Corn market for some weeks 
past. Petitions have been forwarded to both Houses of Parliament, 
from the agricultural districts, praying, for the most part, that no al. 
teration should be made, except in the mode of taking the averages. 
From some hints dropped by Lord Liverpool, it is now believed that 
no alteration will take place, at least this Session; and dealers al- 
ready begin to purchase with more spirit; but in prices there has 
been no material alteration since our last. 

Cattle and Horses continue to improve in price. Sheep go off 
freely, at fair prices. Grass Parks let for the most part from 20 to 
30 per cent. above last year’s rents. Labourers are rather scarce, 
and receive from Is. 6d. to 2s. a day. Price uf Oatmeal, 1s. 3d. per 
peck.—2d May. 

Tweeddale Quarterly Report. 

The preceding three months have, on the whole, been favourable 
for carrying on the operations of the season. The first ten days of 
February were rather stormy, but the remainder of the month was 
mild. The first two weeks of March were unsettled weather. Sowing 
only commenced generally upon the 18th; but we have had an ex- 
cellent seed-time since, no interruptions by winds or rain, and the 
land has harrowed freely. 

Although very little rain has fallen in the course of last quarter, 
the drought has not been much felt in our agricultural operations, as 
we have little clay soil in this county ; but we have had little vegeta- 
tion till very lately ; and, upon the whole, April may be said to have 
been very barren. About the 25th some soft showers set in, which 
have daily increased, and now we have rather a superabundance of 
rain; but the air is mild, and vegetation is making a rapid progress. 
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In many instances our sown Grass is but thinly planted, Red Clo- 
ver especially upon loamy soils, owing to too frequent repetitions I 
apprehend ; and I find a strong liming does not cure the evil; Rye- 
grass in these soils isthe prevailing plant, which differs little from a 
White Crop. 

Lambing time among our hill stocks, only commenced about;the 
20th of last month; the weather since has been very favourable, and 
if it continue so, Lambs will be a plentiful Crop ; but we may expect 
a-course of easterly winds, which will bring in their train that fatal 
disease, technically called the trembling or louping-ill, (a species of 
Palsy), which on pastures liable to it, will cut off numbers of both 
young and old. 

The county is nearly drained of Fat Stock, and we have as yet 
few Lambs from our enclosures fit for the market ; prices of Fat have 
of cours? rapidly advanced. We anticipate a rise of 20 per cent. on 
the Live-Stock that will be transferred at next term, above the prices 
of last year. The superabundance of Stock at House of Muir Sheep 
market, may be partly owing to a greater breadth of pasture land hav- 
ing been ploughed up, grain having paid better for the two last 
years than Stock. But we do not think Grain has exceeded remu- 
nerating prices, compared with the price of labour, leaving rents out 
of the question, The mechanic and labourer employed in husbandry, 
must have wages in some proportion to what are had by manufac- 
turers. Before any alteration is made in the import duties on grain, 
it should be well considered, that if grain falls below the remunerating 
prices, a great breadth of our high poor soils must remain uncultivat- 
ed ; and in that case, it is not only their produce in grain that is lost 
to the community, but they become equally unproductive in pasture ; 
and our fertile land bears a small proportion to these high poor soils. 
—2d May. 


ENGLAND. 
Letier from Liverpool, 28th April. 

Since we had the pleasure of addressing you on the Ist November 
last, nothing very particular has occurred in the trade here worth 
notice. At that time our stocks of old grain were much reduced, 
and although we have had, since then, fair supplies of most kinds, 
the demand has been such as to take off all on arrival at gradually 
improving prices. It, however, must be admitted that of late the 
noise of an alteration in the laws, had greatly lessened the demand, 
and as our supplies during the last month, particularly of Oats, have 
been very heavy, considerable quantities were obliged to be ware- 
housed. Mr Whitmore’s motion, (which takes place this evening), 
has for the last month created a great dulness in the trade. The 
vexatious postponements it has met with, have been extremely tanta- 
lizing, and the change of sentiments on that subject manifested by 
Mr Curwen and other members, who were hitherto strongly opposed 
to an open trade in Corn; these, together with the liberal policy 
adopted lately by the Ministry, all contributed to give some colour 
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to the supposition, that some serious change was contemplated in the 
existing Corn-laws. In the course of last week, the fears entertained 
of an alteration have greatly subsided, and, in consequence, a consi- 
derable speculative demand for Wheat has arisen, and prices have ad- 
vanced from 10d. to 1s. per 70 lib., and there has also been much more 
inquiry for Foreign, imported prior to May 1822. Oats being much 
more plentiful, this article, with most others, has not yet had a pro- 
portionate advance, but is also higher. By the newspapers arrived 
here from London this morning, it would appear, from what Mr Hus- 
kisson said in the House the night before, that nothing further will be 
done in this question, than giving some relief to those who hold 
Foreign Wheats imported prior to May 1822, and also to the holders 
of Colonial Wheats, &c., but that it was his intention to eall the 
attention of the House to that subject early in the next session of Par- 
liament. This declaration necessarily does away all anxiety regard4 
ing the result of Mr Whitmore’s motion, and therefore the probability 
is, the prices of Wheat and other articles are likely to go still higher, 
as we have scarcely any thing more than the year's crop to work on. 
‘The accumulated surplus quantity of several preceding years was all 
nearly exhausted before the present year’s crop was ready to come 
into the market. The Colonial Wheat in bond, and what is expected 
from Canada, &c. added to that Foreign, which may probably be al- 
lowed to be taken out of bond, will, we presume, be sufficient to meet 
a new crop. We are however of opinion all will be wanted, even ad- 
mitting all we have mentioned come into the market. 


Prices Current on the Liverpool Corn Exchange, Tuesday, 26th April, 1825. 


Wheat, per 70 lib. 
Fine Sweet English, Scotch, 
North Welsh, and Manx, 
Red and White, old, 
Do. growth 1824. + - 
Canadian, duty paid, 
Foreign, do. do. - 
Insh, old, fine qualities, 
Do. growth of 1823, - 
Do. do. of 1824, white, 
Do. do. do. red, 
= do. do. mid. qual. 
‘oreign in bond previous . 
to E3th May 1822, ¢ +S 
Do. bonded since, - 4s, 6d. - 5s. 3d. 
p Oats, per 45 lib. 
ine sweet English, Scotch, . , 
and Welsh ieee, . Se. 6d. - 3s. 10d, 
Fine new Irish, 1824, - 3s. Sd. - 3s. 6d. 
Mid. and Ord. do. - 3s, - 3s, 24d. 
Foreign, inbond, - - 2s. Od. - 3s. 
: Barley, per 60 lib. 
Finest Sweet English Malting, 
Do. do. Scotch and Welsh, 
Do. do. Irish, - - 
Indian Corn, per W. bushel, 


9s. Od. - Ls. 


9s. 9d. - 11s. 
10s. - 10s. 6d. 
10s. - 10s, 9d. 
9s, 4d. + 9s. 9d. 
9s. - 9s. 4d. 

9s. 9d. - 10s. 6d. 
9s. 10d. - 10s. 3d. 
9s, Gd. - 9s, Od. 


6s. - 63. 3d. 
5s. 3d. - 5s. 6d. 

5s. - 5s. 4d. 
3s. 3d. - 5s, 6d. 


Peas, per quarter. 
White boiling - - 
Grey, - - - 
Foreign, in bond, - - 
Rape-seed, per last Irish, - 
Rye p. yr. English and Foreign, 

Beans, per quarter. 
Fine English, - - 
Scotch, Irish, Dutch, - 
In bond, - nominal, 
Malt, per 9 gallons. 
Fine N rfolk and Suffolk, 9s. 3d. - 9s, 9d. 
Inferior qualities, - 8s. - 9s. 3d. 
Irish, - - 8s. 4d. - 8s. 8d. 
Flour, p. 280 lib. 
English, fine and superfine, 
Irish, do. do. - - 
American sour, per bri. in bond, 
Do. superfine sweet, do. 
Dantzic, do. 
Canada, duty paid, - 

Oatmeal, per 240 lib. 

English, és 4 
Scotch, - - 
Irish, - - 


HAs. - 56s, 
36s. - 40s. 
20s. - 22s. 

nominal, 


35s. = 38s. 


42s. - 44s, 
40s. - 42s, 
20s. - 24s, 


48s. - 55s. 
46s, - 54s. 
20s. - 22s, 
24s. - 27s. 
22s. - 23s. 


31s. - 33s, 
30s. - 33s. 
26s, - 30s, 
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ImportaTions of Corn, Fiour, &c. into Liverroor, from Ist November, 
1824, until 23d April, 1825, inclusive. 






























































$4 {os [3-4 
Descrip- | ars. - | ans. | ans. | ars. | ans. | ars. | E> | 3= [ESA 
Date. tion. | Wheat.|Barley.| Oats, | Malt. |Beans.| Peas.| Rye. | 3 = me |es8 
On an < ~~ 
Irish - | 15,756 23,693 — ions J — | 5,793 8324) — 
Nov. si Coastwise 43} 227 1 Is 95 & pa 
Foreign — — _ _— _ —_|— _ = 
Irish 22,961) 1,3 51,217) 1,729 51} — | 5,335 13,316) an 
Coastwise | 3,001 2 12 9] 23, 1,001 292) — 
Foreign _ a 4 i- | — —_ _ 
Irish - | 24,21 40,51 449) 17% 10; 6,140) 15,434 — 
Jan. ~ Coastwise | 2,66 2,623 10, 830, 2,701} 692) 12} = 105 4g = 
Foreign — | —_ ao | om | ce 400 
Irish - | 28,44 56,35 942) 475 1) 6,522, 12,3 S41) io 
Ht te Coastwise| 4,61 5,58 621 15) 12 749 1,753 — 
b by Foreign — oo 500) — _ —-!\|— | =_ 
fy. * i Irish - 22,74 62,908) 709 38) 74) 6,210 10,434 — 
; 4 March, soa fie 5,97 nT 2 6,516) 4,216) 323) 10} 974%) «=727 
/ s Foreign _ — _ _ —_— — | 6,326 
’ ia } Irish - | 29,729 116,773) “76 433) 133 14) 6,536, 11,728 — 
I | April. } Conti 1,732 $108 3,696) 6,199) 3,470} 391! 26, 228) Ie? — 
i pe Foreign | — 5m) — | — | —| — | —] —| o 
hifi = | ee ere ee ney eee aes 
i i fotal - (166,802) 29,380/374,786, 29,858) 15,940 2077, 200| 40,501] 75,005, 7,663 


i iM Quarterly Report from Yorkshire. 
age The last three months may be said on the whole to have been very 
ay favourable to the operations of agriculture, though the long continu- 
| a} ed drought from the 1]th of March to the 22d inst., was just be- 
Fy) ginning to place the late sown Spring Crops in danger, when the 
| i weather changed with thunder, and has since continued wet and 

Y cold. 

ae Wheat is looking well, except that in some instances it has been 
c partially destroyed by too much wet in the autumn; and in a few 
others by grubs or slugs. Pastures, from the long continuance of 
ie dry weather and frequent frosty nights, are in a backward state, and 
i Cattle are yet generally confined to their winter provender ; but no- 
i . thing is now wanted, but a few mild days to produce abundance of 
. Grass. The dry weather, and the early period at which spring 
sowing was generally concluded, has afforded a favourable oppor- 
I tunity for working the fallows, and unless the next month should 
a prove unfavourable, we may expect more Swedes to be sown than 
fi usual: especially as bones have come into general use in the culti- 


ay vation of turnips, and are found an excellent substitute for the best 
vl dung. 
ra The Corn markets seem at present to be a little reviving from the 
stagnation which has so long been occasioned by the apprehension of 
Pe 
+ & 
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an alteration in the Corn-laws. Butcher's meat has been disproportion- 
ately high. A month ago, fat beasts were selling at, from 8s. to 9s. per 
stone, and fat sheep in their wool from 8}d. to 9d. per pound, but the 
former are now 6d. and the latter 1s. per stone Jower. The wool mar- 
ket, farmers in general, at this time of the year, know but little about. 
I believe it yet nearly maintains the advance of 50 per cent., which 
took place soon after Christmas, though the market is said to be dull. 
The prices now talked of for our long wool are from 16d. to 18d. 
per pound. 

Notwithstanding the distress and privations so lately endured by 
the agricultural body, they were a few months ago sharing, with every 
other class of the community, the general satisfaction and confidence 
of the country. The spirit of activity and improvement had completely 
revived amongst them ; their labourers were everywhere in this county 
in full employment at from 2s. to 2s. 6d. per day without victuals ; 
and, instead of the complaints and murmurings which were so univer- 
sal amongst us two or three years ago, nothing was heard but congra- 
tulations on the general prosperity of the country. But the ayita- 
tion of the Corn question, with the /iberal sentiments respecting free 
trade so generally avowed in Parliament, and extolled by our politi- 
cal philosophers without, has already changed this happy state of 
things, and completely damped the confidence of farmers. At fairs or 
markets, or wherever they meet together, the topic of conversation 
is always the dreaded alteration in the Corn-laws: and contrary to 
what has been the case on all former occasions amongst them, they 
seem to be of one mind—all dread more or less the consequences of 
any alteration. This may seem rather extraordinary to some of our 
free trade philosophers, when a few years ago numerous petitions were 
signed by farmers, praying for a free trade in Corn with protecting 
duties ; but the reason is, that farmers have discovered that these 
free trade gentlemen will never willingly submit to a protecting duty ; 
but that their object is cheap Corn, heedless of what the consequen- 
ces may be to the agricultural interest ; and this is the reason why the 
universal progress of the petitions now sent or preparing to send to 
Parliament is against any alteration in the existing Corn-laws—and 
not because the farmers think they are so perfect as not to admit of 
any improvement. But farmers would gladly make any reasonable 
concession—they would be content with smaller profits, and to live 
in a more homely way than men possessed of the same capital employ- 
ed in any other occupation, if these philosophers who pride them- 
selves so much on their liberal policy, would allow them to cultivate 
their land in peace and security. But if itis not the intention of these 
gentlemen to depress the farmers of this country to the level of Po- 
lish boors, the doctrines which they take so much pains to promulgate 
have so manifestly that tendency, that every farmer must feel it his first 
and greatest duty to himself and to his country, to oppose every al- 
teration in the present system—convinced as he is that these Liberals 
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will never consent to any alteration which will not place hima de- 
gree lower in the scale of society. 

Resolutions and petitions against the existing Corn-laws, as ad- 
opted in some of the large manufacturing towns, have complained 
of the demand for their goods being diminished by the high price of 
provisions. This plea is too absurd and barefaced to néed any comment, 
at a time when there is scarcely a man, woman, or child, but who can 
find full employment, day or night at high wages, and when they 
universally acknowledge themselves to be in the most flourishing con- 
dition that ever they experienced at any period. And certainly, the 
amazingly rapid increase of dwellings—the massy piles which are 
continually rising as though by magic, not only in the neighbourhood 
of large towns, but in every small viliage or remote valley, where 2 
stream of water or the neighbourhood of coals affords a moving 
power—these, together with the universal activity and improved ap- 
pearance of the inhabitants, afford a proof of the prosperity of all 
classes, which needs no further confirmation. Even a farmer cannot 
pass through this district, without observing, that the sullen discon- 
tented look of the Radical, is exchanged for the bold and independent 
air of a free man. 

I cannot in this extensive county enumerate the places where pe- 
titions to Parliament have been prepared or are preparing, praying 
that no alteration may be made in the Corn-laws ; but [ believe they 
will be more numerous than on any former occasion, and certainly 
they have been more unanimously signed. If a little more time had 
been allowed to take the petitions about, instead of letting them lie 
at market towns, not only every farmer, but almost every county 
tradesman and agricultural labourer would gladly have signed them. 
— April 27th. 


No. CIII. will be published on the second Monday of August. 
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